


































Deicted to Hees and Honey. | 


And Peace on Barth and Good Will toward Men. 
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PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN‘EXTRACT- 
OR, OR, RAISE COMB HONEY ?—1TALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 
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While 1 earn@stly try to maintain a broad “charity for ail, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of | 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, Ishatl | 
try to encowrage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. Ido not | 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable’ | 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute | 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely = | 
1ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the <b e of hives or implements, is patented, 
I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- | 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. | 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but [ do not believe there are any | 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. | 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. | 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 2044 by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175, by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as | 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. | 
Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one ean tell so well as you | 
yourself ean by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about Ie., | 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any | 
trouble for 10ec. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give yourcustomers an article asgood, | 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. | 
The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no | 
| 





longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. i 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, untess it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usuai space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as14%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of vou. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
¥ ing, look over the above, our cireular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
~ Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answeredin the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain tabor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it ? 
y takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
ig money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
> by one of the clerks. It is the very best [ can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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Now out, giving Price List of Bee Hivesand Apia- 
rian Supplies generally. Sent free. 

We have on hand a lot of Simplicity Hives, in the 
flat, which we will sell at 20 per cent off from regu- 
lar rates, in lots of ten or more. if taken right away. 

Address, J. L. PARKER, McMinnville, Tenn. 


GEORGE GRIMM, 


JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


Hereby respectfully gives notice to the public, that 
his Circular and Price List of Italian Bees, for the 
year 1878-9 is ready; and that he is selling bees at 
his usual low prices. 10-3d. 





Glass for Bee~keepers. 


Glass, 8x18, for large ship pping cases, 7c. per sheet; 
or $3.00 per box, in boxes 0 sheets. - 

Glass, 8x13, for’ small shipping eases, 5c. per sin- 
gle sheet; or $3.00 per box, in boxes of 66 sheets. 

Glass, cut to any of the sizes used by Beekeepers, 
for $3.00 per box. 

At this ps price, cach box must contain but one size. 
Glass in full boxes, ee —_ Pittsburgh. 

ROOT, Medina, 0. 


il ver oS" lll 2nd ee 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We wil) send GLEANINGS— 

With The American Bee Journal ($2 00) #2 50 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 200 
Both the above (Bee Journals p4 America) 4 oo 
American Agriculturist ($1 60 
Prairie Farmer 2 
Rural New Yorker 
Scientific American 63] 

Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) if 


[Above rates include all Postage.1 




















Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
anasto of 0 cents each rn or $3,00 per year. 


$1.00 « Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out etitiath After, 3e each sania or $3,00 per year. 














Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1, oD each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and — securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 1-12 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. ‘+ 
*J. Shaw & Son, Chatham Centre, Medina Co., O. . 
*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, ed. Co., Md. 
*Paul L. Vialion, Bayou Goula, La. 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 
J.T. Seott, Crawfish Springs, Ga. 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., 
*J. A. Bingham, Volant, Law. Co., Pe 4-10 
*Mont. Wyrick, Cascade, Dubuque Co., Towa. 4-10 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ont., Can. 5-10 
*J. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Ky. 5-Il 
*J. H. Nellis, anarotarte. N. York. 5-10 
*Williamson & B ro., Lexington, Ky. 9-10 
*H.S. Elkins, Kennedy, Chaut. Co., N. York. 7-19 
Valentine & Son, Carlinville, Ills. 8-1- 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

M. 8. West, Pontiac, Mich. an 
ke Parker, MeMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. 3-2 
G. W. Simmons, Newark, Dei. 1-12 
F. A. ‘Snell, Mill ville, Carroll Co., Tl. al 
J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5-4 








Bees for Sale. 


We whose names appear below agree to sell 2 
good colony of Italian bees with tested queen, in 
new one story hive, for $10.00. If in an old hive, 
$1.00 less. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 
ywelfth Edition Circular and Price List ‘found in 
May No., Vol. VI., or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. te ee 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 





15| Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 
be De a res hs $ 10 
| Basswood trees for planting. For prices 
1 OCR WS EAE o.. cds coda cae saes sic aueked< 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60lbs.) 8 00 
| | Barrels BO I soi ang «5s dni rinanc cscs yeewnes 2 50 
waxed and painted... . 3 50 
| | Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
ulars see price Ral Rpts tle oth) 
10 Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 
0 Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 75 


10 Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
arch once ase hh a seRo beds ca enackeacns 
One of the above is given free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wife, uper rd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
| with cuts free on a = Two saws 
and two gauges included 35 
0) Buzz-Saws, extra, tic, to $3.50. See price list. 
The above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
® Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6inch saws. No saws included.. ........ 5 00 
The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 7.00 
3\ Cages, wood and wire cloth, provisioned. 


See price Mrs Wend nas Rs ate cecees 400 10 
« +6 per doz..:........ 1 00 
2 | | candy for bees,"can be fed at any season, 
ME MA a aw ie a Rindge tase oece 742 15 
arc ‘ards, queen registering, TON Ig ot cess han 06 
mM yer 100... 40 
| Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 
DO rs GU Dae Sees CG NTS eR h Toes S850 tas 30 
it be: “ without the chaff........... 5 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 
| Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 
| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
| has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1 50 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $25 to 100 09 
20 | Corners, metal, OS on apreted kad ark 4 gine «op 75 
20 | = top only, per 100........... 1 00 
5 | Hse = bottom, per 100........... 50 


"On 1,009 or morea discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 

| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 
15 { Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering 


frames. Bees do not bite and seldom 
propolize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 
2he. By the piece, (12 yards)........... .. 22 
| Extractors, according to size of frame, 
| 960-0010 00) ssc. a Beccs ee 
oe inside and gearing, including 
4 NOMEF-WAtE. .... sce csccscecccae 5 00 
si. Hoops to go around the top.. 5 
fe: DOF GOS. . i Vie viceiedes. 5 00 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.. 05 
7 | Feeders, 1 quart, tin, (see April No) APP ie 10 
4 ' The same, half size,............ 0. ecee ees 05 


» The same, 6 gts, to be used in upper story 50 
Ot Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 2Ce; per doz. by express... 2 00 

“ The same, large size, double above 


PR meee emma erm eee eene anes Beeeee 


rices. 
2! ™ 8 cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 00 





Hives from 5€c to $6 25; for particulars see 
ING hess siiidbaas va Kaethewnectabine 


o 


“ rs ”4 ce Oe PERT PROF Oe Poe: 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50e per 1€0; 

for particulars see price list... .......... 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 





0 | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s 1 ¢ 
0 | Prepared objects for above, such 


| Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
4 ions, eon stout, but not good as duck, 


i 
| 
| Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 

| $9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
: ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 

| Case of 8section boxes, showing the 
| way in which the separators are used, 
1 
i 


sent for 5 cents. 
5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 








| Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps 10 

B Galvanized iron wire for grapevine tre eos 
per lb. (about 100 feet)............0....0... 20 
25 Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supportingarm 1 25 
0 | GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and_Il, each.......... 75 
0 -” Vol's IV and V, =< OO 1 00 
Q os Vol. IIT, second-hand............ 2 00 
0 * first fiv e neatly bound in one. 6 00 
6 “ -“ unbound. . 5 00 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


named. 


Honey Knives, aie oo or curved blade... 1 .° 
. a 5 2 


suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 1 


tg doz by Express........... 5 tt 


DORI, os'cv oi od sa 7:9.0 Cc pape = ber vba 5 00 
0 | Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 

as cr dicad 6005.5 Uae eck eee Ratan 25 
15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side.... .: '0 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 
0 Magnifyi ing Glass, POGHOE ox bg eves ins 0a. 5v 
0 Double lens, brass cn 

thread: Leet. «iss 626s tees ss weddsee tie 1 00 


12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 


| as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 25 


DOP YONG... e856 oss Ses a ce Na es oe eek 10 
10 | | obee Glasses for Bee-Hunting..-.......... 5 00 
rt | Parade. for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 25 
| Photo of House Apiary and improvements 2h 
60 | Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester...... 8 &0 
0 | Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list......... 
1! Rabbets, Metal, per foot.................... (2 
| Salicylic acid, for fou! brood, per 0z........ 50 
8 | Saw Set for Circular Saws.................. 75 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
| bined) 4% inch, 0c; 5inch, 15c. Very nice 
|} Cor 1O0C-DOWEE BOWE akin c 6550'0 apices 645009" 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
ig SONS Sis «glace ee aN So ve hn aes cana 05 
Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fan. and printed instructions. ............ 05 


18 | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 25 
18 | Catnip, good seed, per 02. 20e ; per Ib. 2 60 
0; ‘* Chinese Mustard, per oz............. 1b 
18; “ Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib..... 60 
18| ‘ White Dutch Clover, per Ib .......... 35 
| “ Motherwort, per oz. 20c; per Ib...... 2 WO 
18; ‘* Mignonette, per lb. (25¢ per 02). 1 %5 
SMe 2 Simpson Honey Plant, per package 05 
foc per 0z...... 50 
1s} ‘ Silv er Hull Buckwheat, per Ib....... 10 
Bettas 5 peck, by Express 75 
- {| * Common 4 per peck......... 50 
18 ‘ Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
| Y Pay] POT Wiss do desis se - <p4ie- 15 


A small package of any of the above seeds will be 


| from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 

| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
FN 2 SES Rac ad, Stine os sa pokey one we 60 

| The same for 24 sections, half above 

| prices. This size can be sent by mail in 

oS EM DO SR ON sy isd nse a eenmiesin aaa 
1! Slate tablets to hang on hives.............. 01 
| Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada le extra)l. 50 & 1 75 
5 | rs Doolittle’s, to be held in the mouth 25 
| Bingham’s ........... $1 60; 160; 200 

25 os R OWN, see illustration in price 
- BBG coin conc ase tiad > hell: Gi cite lo iD 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 10 
5 | Thermometers .... . #23 % Sse Ee 40 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) v3) 
| The same, ‘all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 

| Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 

| Stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
} ‘width, DOr VAT . ... . dsieceviedentevmoads oes 20 

Brussels Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
in width, per yard.......5.....0.. eee eeeee 1 50 
Lh ere eer pret ee 3 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 50 

5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square WR, Sis cckeceecd's stihee dhe 2 
2{ Wire cloth, for queen cages................. 0 

Above is “tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 

to the inch respectively... ........-....-. 

3| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 06 
All goods delivered on board the cars here at_ prices 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS. Number 
>2 of Sub- 
The first column is for those only, «=| seribers 
who send 5 or more names. Ss | required 
ES & at or 
Names of Premium Articles. = . 
5 o.j LL 
Any Of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of price. — 
b—A B Cof Bee Culture, Part First....... 25, 5 | 2 
3—Lithograph of Aprary, Implements, ete.25| 5 | 2 
3—Photograph of House Apiary........... 25| & | 2 
4—“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes %| 5 | 2 
5— Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, 
will hold 3 Volumes......+.++++ MM} CH. 
4 - better aa uality " = 3 
4 Pocket Magnifying Glass 7| 3 
&—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS. ‘3 
9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 4 
GEBAWINGB.8c occ cnccccecvess 75| 8 | 4 
10—Double Lens Magnifier, on 3 brass feet 1,00; 9 4 
11—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal,00| 9 | 6 
12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50| 10 | 
13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- | 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a Mahogany Bow.......... 2003 15) 20 | A 
| 


14—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting....... $5. a 25 


I will send free by mail the following vines at $3.00 
per dozen. 

Hartford Prolific, Rogers Number Two, Wilder, 
Croton, Massasoit, Maxatawney, Rulander, Goethe, 
Taylor, Catawba, Telegraph, Martha, 3 Year old 
Concords. 2 Year old Concords, $2.00 per doz. 1 
Year old Concords, $1.50 per doz. 15, one of each kind 
for $5.00. J.G. WARNER, 
8-10d Clover Farm Vineyard, Butler, Mo. 























Send Ten Cents for a Sample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN < SON, CHICAGO. 


(2 FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


THE A BC OF BEE CULTURE, 


Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
ovements in securing and Marketing Hone ’ 
he new 1 ®. Section Honey Box ma 
log 7— "= Honey Comb, Candy for 
yh ee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
ies oth, &c., &c. 

Part wooed, Os tells All about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feede rs, Foul Brood, etc, etc. Both parts are 
fully illustrated with engravings, some of them quite 
costly. Nothing Patented. Eit er one will be mailed 
a a" % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 100, by express, 





The two parts bound in one mailed for 4Cc. Per 
dozen, $4.00. Per 100, by oes express, 


$25.00. 
1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
KING’S 








Grape Sugar. 


Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees @ 3c per lb. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4¢ in 
boxes of 50 or » Ibs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5c per 
lb. by the barr 

We will furnish the above, at above prices, direct 
from the factory, at Davenport, Towa, or deliver it 
on the cars here in Medina, at 4c in advance of 
above prices. Any amount less than 50 lbs. will be 
5e per lb. A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 











You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
bof are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and Thc, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
45 TO 55 CTS. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- 
ther particulars, see our eee Catalogue, mail- 
ed on application. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Tin for Separators and Extractors 


As we buy in large quantities, I can perhaps give 
you better rates than you are getting at home. 
Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 

ONIN ¢ n.n'cciva danse cab okene ss knob eea ces 6 00 

<4 “ sheet, for less than a box........... 7 

Ix tin for making Extractors, 14x20, per box 8 1 
OY. Mina 028 Reavopbcane, 4acksane 

We will ship it from Medina, or from eae ee 

as may De most convenient. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heav “tf 
= light rippins. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mas 
a Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 





SMOKER, 


Is giving unbounded satisfac- 
tion wherever used. It econ- 
omizes all the wind and smoke, 
burns all combustibles and goes 
out ONLY when Put ouT. It 
is the same size as “Bing- 
ham’s standard,” andis neat /j 
and DURABLE. Price, $1.00; /¥%, 
by mail $1.25. Address, ‘i 


A.J. KING & CO., 





Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill 


Comb F oundation MachineS 
$35.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 





For illustrations see our een pg Catalogue 





6tf 61 Hudson St., N. ¥. 





of Apiarian mee “ Su es, mailed on ap- 
plication. HOOT: Medina, Ohio. 





DEVOTED TO BEES AND HONEY, AND FTIOME INTERESTS. 
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MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 10. 





RESULTS OF ONE YEAR'S BEE-KEEPING. 





©PN the winter of 1876, I bought 6 swarms, lost two 
“| of them, and one of those that lived was very 
= weak. I made new hives and transferred the 
remaining 4 swarms, increased them to eleven 
swarms, sold three and bought an extractor*and a 
smoker, Italianized the remaining eight, and car- 
ried them allthrough the winter. In the spring, one 
lost its queen, as mentioned in the Sept. No., so that 
in reality, Thad but seven swarms with which to 
commence the season of 1878 From the four 
swarms and their increase, I had 283 lbs. of honey, 


4, of which was extracted. 1 have kept an exact ae- | 


count with my bees, and after deducting five dol- 
iars each for the twosswarms lost while they were in 
box hives, and six dollars for the swarm that lost its 
queen, there is still a profit of $60. 


SELLING HONEY. 


Just after basswood had blossomed, I had what 
seemed to me considerable honey. I had soid some 
aut two hotels and one store, and to a few of the 
neighbors; still,it did not go cff fast enough to suit 
me,and I feared it would be some time before it 
wasallsold. Finally, I concluded to “hang out a 
shingle.” I took a nice piece of planed board, and 
painted upon it the following: “Nice new honey, 
only 16 cts. per pound.” Ithen nailed it up where 
passers-by would be sure to see it, when they were 
looking at my “nice bee hives.’’ In less than a 
week, 1 had to pull down my “shingle,” for my hon- 
ev was allgone; and, during the remainder of the 
season, I could have sold at least a thousand Ibs., 
right at home, if I had had it to sell. 


GIVING UP PET THEORIES, 


When I first commenced bee-keeping, I had a 
great many pet theories and ideas (I thought I knew 
just how I was going to manage my bees); but acy 


tual practice entirely demolished most of them, and | 


“fearfully shattered” the few that remained. 

I was intending to use honey boxes with glass 
sides, and the wooden tops, bottoms, and corner 
pieces were all ready to nail together, when I visited 


an apiary where section boxes were used. I saw at | 
a glance, that they were far superior to boxes, but | 
it was hard work to give up the glass honey boxes. | 
| thought how nice they would look filled with hon- | 
ey, and how I should pile them up in the shape of a | 


pyramid, castle, or something of that sort, show 
them to admiring friends, and then—why then, sell 
em. But now I must use section boxes, and I 
didn’t think they would look half so nice ‘piled up”; 
but [ now know that I had a bigger “pile’’ of money 
them T would have had, if 1 had used the glass honey 
oxes, 

The above is a fair sample of the fate of perhaps 
a dozen of my favorite “notions,” and I presume 
there are a few more that only some “bitter” exper- 
ience will entirely destroy. 

en reason and common sense teach us that 

some other implement, or plan, or idea is better 
than ours, why not say pleasantly, “Your way is 
better than mine,” and not cling to the wrong, 
simply because it is our idea? 


Rogersville, Mich. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





Your coneluding remarks, friend H.. are 
excellent, and I wish we could all bear them 
in mind. Your plan of putting up a “shin- 
gle” is the idea exactly. I have been many 
years engaged ina retail trade, and know 
very well the effect of a pretty little sign, to 
invite people to make you a Call, and to let 
them know your business. The greatest 
part of our people are Yankee enough to 
want to know what everyone’s business is, 
and especially in the country, does one look 
about as they ride along, and see everything 
in the shape of a card attached to one’s prem- 
ises. Among our reformed men, we have in 
! our town one who used to be about equally 
| celebrated as a hard drinker, and as a Tel 
| er of ornamental signs and cards. He has 
| stopped drinking, and now does the beaut 

ful lettering and japanning on our extract- 
/ ors. To furnish him work this winter, I will 
, have him try his hand at some little signs to 
_ be put up in the dooryard, or near the gate- 
way, for bee-keepers; such as, ‘Bees, 
| Queens, and Honey for Sale.”” Those of you 
| Who have facilities for doing such work, can 
inake them at home, during the winter sea- 
son. 








| THE FIRST YEAR IN THE A B C CLASS, 


BECAME a scholar in your class just a year ago, 

at which time, I purchased 5 swarms of black 

™ bees in common box hives, and took my first 
lesson in bee culture. 

I followed you closely all the fall and winter, and 
| Visited several of the most successful bee men of 
| our neighborhood, with a view to ascertain which 
| hive would suit me best.. 
| My bees wintered through finely, and when fruit 
bloomed were ready to transfer; but the weather 
proving cold and frosty, I concluded to wait until 
later. I transferred all safely, in June. 

I procured an Italian queen (a $1 one) from you, 
which has since proved to be perfectly pure and 
gentle, and produces progeny which are good work- 
ers and death on moths, which are very bad here. 
I proceeded to Italianize, and have raised9 fine 
queens and have still more on the way. I have in- 
troduced 5 successfully, after they were fertilized 
and laying, and have increased from 4 swarms (for I 
drowned ont one in getting it home) to 10 strong two 
story stocks, and 7 strong nuclei, and have about 
200lbs. surplus comb honey, 
| Ihave met with many queries and obstacles, but 
} have ever found a ready solution in GLEANINGS. 
| So mnch for the first year. 
| The coming year, I propose to use fdn. and sec- 
tions, and also an extrastor; and hope by your aid 
to still advance toward perfection. 

Now, friend Root, how canI best keep queens 
over for early swarms? If in bottle queen cages, 
at what temperature must they be kept ? 
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Commencing Aug. 26th, 1877. 
Ang. 26,1877. To 4 stands bees in old 
box hive @ $+ 30 
By 10s comb honey @ 20c. 
Tosamp. copy GLEANINGS. 
Beas F 4 * Am B. Journ. 
Bee Keepers 


Sept. 20. 
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OL 
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and postage 
To ibs gp. sugar and post. 
To freight on grape sugar.. 
To lumber for 10 hives. ... - 
20. To nails, paint, etc....... i 
Mas. 1, 1878. To labor on hives 
June 17, To yrs. sub. to GLEANINGS. 
“* * To feeder, fdn., etc 
Postage 
To 1 Italian queen 
To tin smoker : 
By 15s comb honey @ Lie. 
By 201s ” +e 
By 933 surplus honey on 
hand @ l4e 
By 1 Italian queen 
By 7stands blacks in mov. 
hiv’s and up. stories @ 3) 
By 2 stands hybrids @ $).. 
By 1 stand Italians......... 
By 7 nucieus hives, 2 frame 
@ $ 
By 5 Young Queens @ $1.. 
By 25tbs grape sugar 
By 6m. sub. to GLEANINGS 
unexpired 
To making 7 nucleus hives 


eR oe. tisaesosen $33 57 


x 


1 75 


S127 20 
1 Years Ballance Cr. 
Lenclose my report for 187. Harry Prrrock. 
Falls City, Neb., Sep. 7th, 1878. 
I have given the above to show what can 
be done even in commencing; also to show 
What is needed to make a good healthy 


start, and to exhibit our friend’s system of | 


book-keeping: his report is, in fact, a 
couple of leaves torn from his account book. 
Ky this method all the items, both debt and 
credit, follow along in succession on the 
same page. You should have a book with 
broad pages, properly ruled, that the partic- 
ulars may all be put on one line. I would 
advise you to put down only the cash trans- 
actions. and at the end of each year, to take 
a faithful invoice of stock. This invoice 
will take in all other items; such as, in- 
crease, stock on hand, bees from the woods, 
capture of vagrant swrams, swops and 
trades, etc. Come to think of it, I do not 
know but that we can get up a blank book 
for the purpose, with some plain printed in- 
structions for our A BC scheleds for keep- 
iyg their accounts neatand clean. We shall 
see. 
ee eo 


HONEY WITHOUT A HIVE. 


VENTILATION AMPLE. 


you what I did with it last week; a gentleman 
= living near here found aswarm of bees on the 


ct THINK your smoker just splendid. [ must tell 


fence, within two rods of the path leadin 


door. 
the bees were not discovered until they had made 
about 50lbs. of honey. I purchased the bees and, 
with the aidof the smoker, made a successful 
transfer of bees, honey, brood, and all to a simplicity 
hive. They have fixed up their comb in good shape, 
and are doing nicely. I want the queen for the a- 
bove swarm. 
my eight swarms this fall. 
for me. 

Nashville, Mich., Sep. 16th, 1878. 


This isnew business 
J. H. LEE. 


72 3 
2 00 


$93 63 | 


to his | 
barn, and about the same distance from the barn | 
The path was traveled many times daily, but | 


If lam successful, I will Italianize | 


Many reports have been given of bees 
building comb in the open air, but none wit! 
the amount of honey you mention. I once 
knew of a swarm that had located between 
two broad rails of a rail fence, but they 
starved out after having built three pretty 
good sized combs. When bees are obliged 
-to take up with such quarters, it would seem 

that there is much need of decoy hives. 
| which have been so often spoken of, of late. 
| During warm summer weather, I presume a 
| swarm might do very well without any hive, 
| but at the approach of frosty nights, unless 
‘they are a powerful colony, they will not 
| hold out long. 

-_——HP>- 000 <a 
ANOTHE? ABC SCHOLAR. 


ABOUT SECTION BOXES, ETC. 





TET HIS isa rainy day, so open your door and Iect 
mein. The object of my call is to ask a few 


! 
| 
: = questions which I hope will benetit others of 


| your A BC class. 

_ Come in! Come in! out of the rain, by all 
‘means; make yourself at home, and ask all 
| the questions you please. Now then: 

Well, how can the bees work in the sections above, 
; When you put 7 broad frames in the top story, and 
have to jam them tight up together to get 7 in? | 
ean't see where there will be any room for the bees 
to get between the sections &c. If you have to jam 
the top bars right close together, what’s the use of 
| any enameled cloth for the top story? 

Why, my friend, what do you want the 
| bees above the top bars in the upper story 
| for? If you mean, when you have a swarin 
| strong enough to work in a third story too, 
| why, just take out one of the broad frames. 
}and put ina brood comb. You surely have 
}read your journal and price list enough to 
| know that the top and bottom bars of the 
sections, as well as the bottom bars of the 
| broad frames, are narrower than the sides, 
| just to let the bees through, have you not? 
To be sure, we do not use the enameled 
cloth over the upper story when filled with 
| sections; have you forgotten the picture on 
i page 92, of how to wedge up the 7 broad 
frames, and close the + inch space with a 
little strip of wood? T am glad to answer 
questions, but it would hardly be using the 
rest right to take very much space for what 
has been made so plain in the A BC book 
and back numbers, would it? 

Is the enameled cloth the same that carriage mak- 
ers use for tops, dash, &c.? Also, would not black 
oil-cloth answer, or would it be too nearly air tight’ 


. 

The enameled cloth is just like that used 
by carriage makers, only, perhaps, a trifle 
lighter. I have found no trouble in using it 
for wintering, when covered with chaff 
cushions. 


Would not the top story be better with only on* 
| tier, or just four sections, to the frame? There 
would be plenty of room, as you could take out as 
fast as they were filled, and replace with empty 
ones. It would have this advantage, they would not 
| need any separators to hold them to their places : 
| there would be nothing of a rickety nature about 
| them; they would be close to the bees, and they 
would not have the second row to climb up to, which 
| consumes a little of their precious time. 
_ We used all our sections in single tiers 
until about 3 years ago, and T have had such 
| in use every year since; but J think them 
more trouble, and not as good for a honey 
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crop, a8 the broad frames. True, you can 
pick out a single section, and put an empty 
one in its place, but when pe them on 
and removing, you are obliged to handle 
them all singly. The separators are not to 
hold them to their places, but to insure nice, 
regular combs. It will not pay to omit 
them, in any case. 

If vou wish to put frames in the top story for sur- 
plus honey, and not use the section boxes, would 
you use the broad 2 inch frame or the brood frame, 
and put 2 inches from center to center? 

You can use the broad frames for holding 
a thick comb for extracting, but I rather 
prefer the brood combs, for the metal cor- 
ners are easier for handling, and the comb 
can afterwards be cut down, if they should 
be wanted for other purposes. However, if 
extracted honey comes into favor again, I 
shall have some drone combs built in these 
broad frames, and strengthened with wires, 
and keep them for extracting ayd nothing 
else. It will save more than haif the labor 
of uneapping, and will be a saving to the 
bees besides. 

Can I fasten fdn. in frames where there is no 
groove or comb guide? 

See price list, to learn how to fasten fdn. 

Is white a suitable color to paint hives? If not, 
what is the best color? J. F. EDWARDS. 

sebree City, Ky., Sept. 10, 1878. 

Inhive making] advise white paint, and tell 
why. Please excuse me, but A BC scholars 
should “tread their books.” J don’t care, 
but these old fellows will give it to us in the 


“Growlery,” if we have so much repetition. 
' 


oD +0 ee 


PERSISTENT BUILDING OF QUEEN 
* CELLS, E'TC, 





§ ET que is an episode in the bee line. Your 
oe) 

honey supply, and a new queen was reared. L com- 
moenced feeding amply, I thought, but upon opening 
the hive a couple of days ago, L found that breeding 
had been carried on so rapidly, that there was not 
in ounee of honey in the hive. The new queen was 
all right, but behold! there were two sealed queen 
eclls, and the old cell from which the present queen 


was reared contained a large worm, undoubtedly ; 


from an egg which the bees had carried there. It 
would seem that some of the bees, fearing that the 
new queen would be slain as the old one had been 
because of the dearth of honcy), were determined 
to be prepared for such a calamity. Such a_ provi- 
sion, made in view of a possible emergency, would 
scem to indicate the presence of reason rather than 
instinet. After giving the swarm sealed honey, I 
cut out the qucen cells, one of which I caged and 
placed under a setting hen. N. H. SUPLEE. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 24, L878. 

_ I think you give the bees more credit than 
is their due, my frignd. Instinet_ teaches 
them to start queen cells as soon as their 
queen is gone, or even When she shows igs F 
toms of failing. Sometimes, after an old 
queen has been removed, they get into a 
Kind of mania for building queen cells, and 
keep on building them; I can hardly call it 
a “sport,”’ but rather an offshoot of instinct 
—a sort of misconception of instinct. On 
another page, an English friend speaks of 
the *‘accumulated memories” of past gener- 
‘ations. Well, they seem to remember not 
quite right; the past experience that taught 
them such expensive lessons in ages gone 
by, they now and then recall indistinctly. 
If they never built queen cells and swarmed, 


queen, as [ stated in my former letter, was | 
ted) killed some weeks ago upon the failure of the | 


‘the race would become extinct; if they built 
‘them and swarmed to excess, the result 
would be the same, and hard seasons would 
}eventually thin off all except those that 
| chose the golden mean between the two ex- 
| tremes. But the tendency to these freaks 
' remains still, and hence the many reports 
| we have, of two queens in one hive; queen 

cells when there should be none; another 

queen started in the cell from which one has 
just hatehed, ete. I might state it in anoth- 
-er way, by saying the young bees did it, be- 

cause they wanted something to do, to keep 

out of mischief. They often carry the eggs 
' to other cells for queen rearing. 

————>- ea 
QUEEN CELLS 'TO ORDER. 


TToCAUILE reading your article on the queen 
VY’ nursery, I thought of making some sug- 
/ gestions on the way of getting cells start- 
ed. There are always more or less qvecn 
cells just started, or “acorns,” on the combs 
in the hives; if you cut these off and keep 
them on hand, you can always get as many cells as 
you want, by taking a flat stick and removing larviwe 
that have just hatched, and putting it in the bottom 
of the acorns ; for the bees will accept the situation 
at once, and soon have a nice sealed queen cell from 
every acorn giventhem. Youcan decide what comb 
is to be devoted to queen raising, as the bees: will 
fasten the acorns wherever you putthem. I believe 
| the plan would work, if small pieces of wood fixed 
in the frame were used to fasten the acorns to, in- 
stead of comb. These pieces of wood could be tak- 
en out and put into the nursery without any bother 
at all from hatching bees, By this means, I believe 
aswiarm could be made to build any number of cells 
wanted. What think you? W. L. Boyp. 
Hamilton, O., Sept. 11, 1878. 
There, my friend, I expect you have “just 
; gone and done it.” The idea was partly giv- 
en some time ago, in GLEANINGS; and, 
since then, somebody has spoken of artificial 
queen cells, made by dipping a wet stick of 
the proper size and shape in melted wax. 
Well now, you see, we will just take a comb 
guide, and fasten little knobs of wood along 
the edge like this (Fig. 1): 


56666 “WWE 














| Fig. 2. Fig. 1. 
ARTIFICIAL QUEEN CELLS. 

The pointed pieces of wood may have a 
pin point in their lower ends, that will hold 
them to the comb guide, until the whole mie 
chine is inimersed in melted wax up to the 
line A B; take it out, remove the sticks, 
‘and you have a string of queen cells, like 

Fig. 2; take these to your best imported 
stock, and put small larve in each cell; 
hang it in a queenless and broodless hive, 
and [ will warrant a string of nice queen 
cells, nicely capped over in due time. If we 
have « powerful colony, several such sticks 
may be used, for a full stock can supply as 
many as 50 cells with food all at once, and 
in the height of the season, it, may be ev- 
en more. Nice queen cells to order, strung 
on a stick, for 10¢e. per dozen! sent by mail, 
postpaid! Friend Boyd, you shall have half 
the profits for your share of the invention, 
and—I was just going to say—the friend who 
used to advertise queen cells for introducing 
might have the other half; but then, you 
see, I wouldn’t have any. We shall see. 
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HOW A BOY MANAGES THINGS IN THE 
APIARY. 


I have increased from 10 to 22, and have taken 
450 lbs. of honey. Our harvest does not begin 
till heart’s-ease blooms in August. 

When I wish to clip a queen’s wings, I put her in- 
to my mouth, and cover her with saliva, then peel 
up one wing with the scissors, and off it comes, the 
queen not being able tocrawl very fast. One swarm 
that had a clipped queen came out, and tried to 


| AM doing very well with my bees, this season. 


empty; they are quiet now, though. 


I have just put the last of the metal corners which | 
I got of you, 2 years ago, into use, and have had to | 


make a few wooden frames. While at work on these 
I made a discovery; viz., a new style of comb guide. 





NOVEL PLAN OF MAKING COMB GUIDE. 


I raise the saw table so that the saw does not cut | 
quite half way through the top bar boards, saw one | 
side, turn the board over endwise and saw the other, | 


then, with my knife, I split off the bar at a. leaving 


ly cut off this strip at the ends, so that the end bars 
will come up snug, and that the frame may bang 
true on the rabbet. My saw makes a wide cut, so 


that I get a nice guide, and it is easily and quickly | 


done. 


' 
se 2omb s Ts 8 c voxes, | Y, : 
I use natural comb starters in my section boxes, | tien) bee keeper will perhaps ask. What need we 


| do more for our bees than provide them with com- 


and put them in as follows. I cut the comb in thin 
strips, put the boxes on a warm cook stove top 


down, lay in the comb, leave it until the lower edge | 


of the comb shows signs of melting, then set it off | if possible, heather; comfort them with syrup and 


to cool. By keeping a number on the stove, I can 
put in starters as fast as I can set them on and off, 
and have no hot “irons” to get cool all the while. 

I took the queen and a few bees from a strong 


colony; they raised queen cells, hatched a queen, | 


and swarmed. They were hived. but, for some rea: | may so term it—the greater in the long run will be 


| our reward. Fanciful as it may seem, we yet can, 


son, they went back to the hive they camefrom. At 
noon, I took one comb that had a queen cell on it 
from their hive, put it in a new hive, shook most of 
the bees into it, and in about an hour they swarmed. 
I dug out the queen cell and returned them. TI cut 
open the cell, and the queen rushed out and flew off, 
being the first queen that I ever saw, that could fly 
as soon as hatched. LLOYD Z. JONES. 
Galva, Ils., July 22nd, 1878. 


Some of our readers will remember friend | 
LJoyd, as the one who made his buzz saw by | 
cutting it out of a hand saw, and who pre- | 


vented queens from squealing by daubing 
their wings with honey, ete. He has grown 
aider now, but still his remarks savor of that 
same boyish originality. When he paid us 
a Visit-in °76, his father and brothers thought 
he had better be raising corn than fussing 
with his bees. Now, friend L., we expect 
you to demonstrate that honey is as useful 


ws corn, but be sure you do not forget that it | 
takes hard work to raise either. Your top| 
bar, I think, will answer very well, and 1S tives, but he freed himself and went back into the 
very ingenious, as is also your plan of put- | 
ting in natural comb starters. Boys are | 
very apt to waste too much time in experi- | 


menting with new things, and to neglect 
important duties. Strive to do everything 


boy. 
et oe 


ING THE HISTORY OF APICULTURE. 


VVae E clip the following from the London 
y, (England) Standard, July 29th, 78. 


For more than one thousand seven hundred years, 
no one told the world more about bees than had 





been before told it in the fourth Georgie. Then 
HuBeEr, the blind Swiss, made himself hives of 
glass, and putting his wife and his servant BERNENs 
to watch his winged colonies, chronicled their ob- 
servations in his famous letters to BONNET. lic 
was the very GILnert Write of apiculture; but he 
yet left it, as we have said, in the “metaphysical 
stage.”” To HUBER mainly it is that we owe the 
comprehensive word “instinct.’””, Why do bees pro- 
tect their queen?—instinct. How do they find their 
way back to their hive?—instinct. Why do thoy 


| make their cells in a hexigon, with a base so per- 
leave, 9 times in 2 weeks; it seemed to make no dif- | fectly constructed that, as Konia and MARALD! 

: : hive ve was full or | 
Seed Senet we ere. gave them we | needed a profound acquaintance with the most difli- 


have shown, an engineer to devise it would bavye 


cult and recondite parts of the caleulus?—instinct 
again. Why dothey entompD all offensive matter in 
propolis? hy do they ventilate their hive by fan- 


| ning it with their wings? Why do they show ‘a 
| community of wants and desires and a mutual inte!- 


ligence and sympathy, which lead to the constant in- 


| terchange of good offices, and which, by introducing 
|} asystematic division of labor amidst a unity of 
| design, leads to the execution of public works on a 


scale of astonishing magnitude?’ Instinct, Hcrer 
and the old naturalists tell us again. Nor is it too 


' much to say that untiathe more or less meaningless 


idea of “instinct” was laid aside, and it became rec- 
ognized that the intelligence of bees is, like that of 
man, and, indeed, of all other living things, the re- 
sult of habit and accumulated experience, the true 


Feel ‘ sh - > | nature of the hive community was hardly under- 
the little strip on the underside of the top bar; final- | stood. Sir John Lubrock, following in the lines laid 


| down by Mr. Wallace, has by a long series of ex)er- 


iments sufficiently shown us that bees learn exactly 
as children learn, and that their “instinct,” like our 
own human reason, is the ultimate product of ac- 
cumulated memories. And what of this? the prac- 


fortable and well ventilated hives, give them in 
summer abundant store of thyme and clover, and, 


treacle in winter, and generally treat them tenderly ? 


| The answer is simple. A bee has more than in- 
| stinct; it is intelligent, and ean learn; and the bet- 


ter we treat our bees, the better we house them, the 
more trouble we spend on their education—if we 


although by slow degrees, it is true, educate bees as 


'we have already educated dogs. Virgil, a truc 


countryman at heart, was fond of hounds, and knew 
their habits. What would he bave said—we need 


| only ask ourselves—of a pointer broken to the gun? 
| In the same way, it is hardly possible to doubt that 
| the two thousand years more or less which have 


elapsed since the penning of the Georgics have 
made bees more intelligent and more civilized than 
were their remote ancestors, when the “celestial 
boon of honey air-distilled” was first sung. 
————> +00 


ANOTHER OF THE A BC CLASS. 


~ T knew no more what to do with it than a 
= baboon with a music box; no directions. I fed 


} ae bee cage came to hand, and “contents noted.” 


| the bees on honey, and waited the next mail;—no 
| directions. I opened the door of a hive (Barnes’) 


and placed the cage on the top of the lower frames, 
and waited one night and part of two days; still no 
directions. I opened the door again and moved the 
slide of the cage so that the bees could come out. 
One did so, and was imiffediately seized by the na- 


cage. Fearing the queen might escape, I closed the 
hive, and left them to the uncovenanted mercies ot 
the colony. Then came your card and paper. It 
was night, and next (this) morning, I found 7 car- 
casses stark and stiff on the alighting board; others 


i th hl ‘ | may have fallen off in the thick, high grass. I saw 
well anc oroughly y you are al 

ae ities ha yc if Ataient>: but a | her from the others. This morning, I took every 
| frame out of the hive, but saw no queen or eggs; | 
| did not know how to look. The sash or frame in- 
SOME INTERESTING FACTS CONCERN-| 


no queen—never could see her, or else did not know 


troduced before sending for the queen, I examinéd 


| carefully. There were several queen cells, but 
| they were black, and seemed to be old; I could not 


see anything inthem. The examination was made 
with some trepidation, for bees glory in stinging 
me. Now, have I a queen or not? There was one 


' dead bee in the cage, and that was not she. 


You say you owe mea dime, and I send you an- 
other, for which send me something that may be 
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useful to a verdant young gentleman on the wrong 
side of sixty. Perhaps, the “A BC’ would suit my 
age. Precociousness was never charged against me 
as a fault. T. N. LYNE. 

P. S8.—I see from GLEANINGS, that you are down 
on patent hives. Has Barnes’ patent ever crossed 
you? If it kas, say if it will do. T.N. L. 

Ferguson's Station, Ky., Sept. 6th, ’78. 

I really can not tell, my friend, from your 


statement of the case, whether you have a | 


queen or not, but fear not. Give the swarm 
some brood from another colony, and if they 
start no new queen cells, your queen is 
probably there. Your hive may answer very 
well, even if it is a patented one. 

Your letter has taught me a lesson, which 
is, that, if I am going to have customers for 
queens Who are so very new to the business 
as you seem to be, it will be well to send 
printed “directions” with each cage. It 
his been done, and here is a copy of it; so 





as the same insect. As all our queens are daughters 
of imported queens, they are seldom very yellow, 
but I can send you yellow queens if you wish, reared 
from other stock. If your queen should be dead 
when received, please state all the cireumstances, 
that we may know how to remedy the difficulty in 
future. Rearing and shipping queens at alow price 
has been a favorite hobby with me for years, and I 
am very anxious to please all my customers. If 
you succeed with your queens, I shall be very glad 
to hear of it, and if you do not succeed, I shall be 
fiad to hear of it, too, if I can in any way help you. 

hanks for your patronage, and best wishes for 
four success. Good day. 

From your old friend, 


——--_—> 
RE?ORT FROME MICHIGAN. 


4 TAKE the liberty of writing you a few lines 


NOVICE. 


concerning my success in bee culture during ’77 
and’78. In the fall of "76, I put 14 colonies of 
black bees in a shed with double walls, and facing 
the east, so that the bees could fly out at pleasure. 


| They came out every sunshiny day, and by the Ist 


you see your letter has probably done some | 


good, 
DIRECTIONS FOR CARING FOR, AND INTRO- 
DUCING QUEENS. 


When you receive a queen and bees, see that there 
is candy in the cage, and water in the little vial. If 
either of these should be out, you might give thern 
u little honey if it is handy. Do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, get the bees or queen daubed, for that 
will be sure to kill them. 

Although queens cau be kept in these cages for 
several weeks, if Supplied with sugar, water, and 
fresh bees as often as those with her die of old age, 
and kept in a warm room during cool weather, still 





of April ’77, I had only 3 swarms alive, and the Ist of 
May, they were all dead, although they had plenty 
of honey. 

I could not get along without bees very well, and 
as I had heard much about Italians, 1 sent to you 
for one colony, which arrived in good order, and 


| gave one excellent swarm, the 25th of June. 


I also got one colony of W. Porter, of Northville, 
Mich., which gave one swarm on the 25th, one on 
the 26th, and one on the 27th of June. What was 
= cause of their swarming on three successire 

ays? 

They all got their winter supplies. Four of them 


| were put into chaff hives that I got of you; two 
| were in what is called the “protective” hive, and I 


I would advise introducing them to a full hive as | 


soon as practicable after they are received. To do 
this, you are to hunt out and remove the queen 
from the hive, then. place the cage on top of the 
frames, with the wire cloth next the bees. The old 
queen had better be kept in a similarcage, until you 


are sure the new one is safely laying, so that you | 


ay put her back in cuse any trouble happens to | 
nye y Pe | swarm; May 6th, the next first swarm; May lM4th, 


the new one. Leave the cage over the frames, as a 


rule, for 48 hours. After you have had practice, | 


you can introduce a queen in one day, or even in an | “very day. All other bee-keepers around here com- 


hour, to some stocks. When you release the queen, 
always have smoke of some kind handy; a smoker 
is the best thing. If the bees are densely clustered 
over the cage, making a hissing noise, do not at- 
tempt to let the queen out. If they are behaving 
about as usual, feeding the queen through the mesh- 
es of the cage, ete., you can usually let her out with- 


out any danger. Lift the cage from the frames, and | . 
y “ | 3 others, and from the 2d, one other, so that this one 


gently brush off all the bees sticking to the outside; 


have your smoker in hand, and do not have any dis- | C¢ an of ceetaner, oe iG test ti aes of oom 
| wo IDS. € < ys ow 1s any ¢ yc 


puting in regard to who is “bossing the job.’”” Now 
push back the slide, and let the queen crawl out 
among the bees on the top of the frames. If she 
and the bees don’t go out, blow a little smoke 
through the wire cloth. If they treat her well, all 
right; but have your smoker ready, and do not let 


put 6inches of chaff! around them, in a box. All 
wintered well. About the 20th of April, 1 com- 
menced feeding coffee A sugar for brood rearing. 
Hurrah for the chaff hives, candy, slates, and feed- 
ing coffee A sugar for brood rearing! All these 
must be used, if anybody wants early and strong 
swarms, such asI got. Let all bee-keepers notice 
what I am going to tell you. 

May Ist, ’78, about 10 A. M., came out my firat 


the third first swarm. After this, a few came out 


plained that they were getting no swarms. The 


| swarms that came out the Ist and 6th each gave me 
| 3 young swarms; the one on the l4th gave 2. The 
| old stocks gave, some 1, some 2, and some 3, young 
| swarms, 


I have one particularly good stock; it gave me 3 
swarms last year, and this year has sent out 4 
swarms. From the Ist young swarm this year, I got 


colony has given 8 swarms, and I took from it also 


Ohio bee-keepers can beat that, let them say so. 

So my reportto date is 23 young swarms from 6 
old colonies, making 34 in all, and about 50 lbs. af 
cap and section honey. They are all ready for win- 


' ter. In the spring, I will tell you how many I gut 


phos sting her, under any circumstances. There is | 
1) danger, if you are ready with the smoke. If she | 


is alowed to run down between the combs without 
trouble, or molestation, you may close the hive, and 
leave them about 15 or 20 minutes; then remove a 
frame, and look her up; if hostile, you will find her 
in 2 ballof bees, perhaps on the bottom board. Do 


through alive. 

I would like to know the reason why a good many 
of my young queens are large and dark; the 7OuRE 
bees look like black bees. The old queens are y 


| low Italians. What is the cause and the remedy? 


not be alarmed, but get out the ball, drive the bees | 
off with smoke, put her back in the cage, and try | 


ugain next day; and so on, until she is allowed to go 
about without hindrance. Sometimes, she will be 
found all right after 15 minutes ora half hour, but 
will be balled 4 or 5 hours afterward. I would look 
two or three times, after letting out any queen that 
1 wished to be sure of. It is never safe to omit this. 
Sometimes, it will take a week or 10 days, to get a 
queen introduced, and we find about one colony in 
au hundred, that will not receive a queen at all. In 
such a case, we try her in another hive. 

If you do as I have told you, you need almost nev- 
er have a queen killed. There is no process in the 
world, that is absolutely sure, unless you watch 
them afterward as I have directed. The queen, af- 
tcr a journey, almost always looks dark and small, 
but after she gets to laying, which will be from 10 or 
2 hours to 3 or 4 days, you will hardly recognize her 


j 
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My success in bee culture is the result of using 
comb fdn. O. KLEINOW. 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 3, 1878. 

The colony that swarmed on 8 successive 
days, I think, must have had their queen re 
placed, and therefore the 3 swarms were, 
virtually, all after swarms, with virgin 
queens. Your increase was certainly re- 
markable, and I guess we shall have to as- 
cribe it to the excellent care and good judge 
ment you have shown in the use of all moc 
ern appliances. I think it only accidental 
that your young queens are dark; the see 
ond generation from Italy, is almost always 
lighter in color. If the workers are dark, 
the queens must have mated with black 
drones in your vicinity. 
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HOME-MADE APPLIANCES FOR THE 
APIAR 


| i) I have gleaned many practical ideas, and offer 
wT the following suggestions for what they are 
worth. I shall be amply compensated, if I can feel 
that I have added one mite to the fund of useful 
knowledge, so generously spread before your read- 
ers in “GLEANINGS.” ‘To begin with, if you will al- 
low me to “rise and explain,” I would state that the 
stern logic of necessity has compelled me to invent 


OQ": of my summer's experience in bee culture, 


such apiarian implements as a paucity of funds | 
would not permit me to buy, or want of time allow | 
me to wait for; hence the economy manifested in | 


the construction of my apiarian supplies. 
SMOKERS. 


In transferring 24 stands of bees, limproved my | 
home-made smoker (got up ala Root), by inserting | 


a piece of wire cloth, cut the full size of fuel recep- 


tacle, and pushed down to the bottom of said cup. | 
It is but a moment's work to haul it out and run an | 
old toothbrush across each side, to.remove the soot, | 
and replace, while to unscrew and replace the piece | 


of perforated tin which you recommend is quite a 
job. 


Your wire cloth would not prevent small | 


coals of fire from getting through into the 


bellows, as does the tin with the holes. 
pricked in so as to raise a deep burr towards | 


the fire; besides, this portion of the smoker, 
being constantly exposed toa blast of cold 
air, seldom needs brushing out. Your idea 
of using a toothbrush to keep the soot out of 
a smoker is a very good one. 


SECTIONS, FRAMES, SEPARATORS, AND CHAFF CUSH- 
IONS, 

My section frames were made of the widest plas- 

tering lath I could seleet, and held 4 section boxes. 

The latter were made of 44 inch stulf, and fastened 

together by 4 cigar box nails. They contained about 


lib. of honey each. The size of frames is 12x12, | 


The advantages are, exceeding cheapness, ease in 


handling, and rapidity with which they are filled and , 


sealed over, thus preserving their whiteness. I 
Shall plane allthe stuff next season, and dovetail 
the sections. Enameled cloth answered very well 
for separators. Friends, if you havn't a chaff hive, 
turn your hives into such immediately, as follows: 


take frames made of lath precisely like my section | 


frames, only a trifle larger, rip up old hemp salt- 
bags (cost us 8c. each here, and one will cover 4 


frames), and wind them clear around the frames, | 


tacking and folding over at the sides and bottom: 


fill from the top with chaff. Thus, you have a chaff | 


cushion at a cost not execceding 4c. If the frame is 
made large enough, it ought to require a slight pres- 
sure to carry it down to its place. It should rest on 


the bottom board, as wellas the rabbets. By turn- | 


ing the brood frames half way round, and placing 1 
such chaff frame on eack side, and a cushion made 
of similar stulf on top (or two folds of rag carpet), 


you have a perfect chaff hive. Bro. Root, to whom | 


conveyed the idea over a year ago, illustrated with 
a disgram, said then, and has since said, that it re- 
quired “too much fussing.’’ So I thought, until I 
devised a frame fork, to turn 4 or 6 frames, at one 
motion of the hand. [Imagine a 4 tined pitchfork 
with the two inside tines broken out, and the re- 


maining two tines flattened, so as to slip easily be- | 


tween the sides of the hive and frames, when pass- 
ing up under the projecting arms; thus 4 or 6 frames 
are lifted at once, 


Temporary appliances are often used, and | 


with satisfaction for a short time, but they 
are almost always soon laid aside for some- 
thing neater, more permanent, and substan- 
tial. Sueh, I think, will be the case with 
your lath frames, enameled cloth separators, 
division boards, ete. The objection to the 
last is that the bees will sooner or later gnaw 
to pieces cloth that comes next to the combs: 
combs built next to them will be uneven, 
compared with those built next to 2 smooth 
board, and they look untidy. 


HOME-MADE FDN, 

My fdn. was made early in the spring, from plaster 
of Paris casts, taken from Bro. Root’s fdn. One 
sweep of a wide whitewash brush dipped in melted 
wax, after first sonking the cast in water, gave me 
such nice sheets of fdn. that the bees accepted it 
with “tears of joy” in their eyes. Bro. Foster's 
method, described in July -No., gets one ahead of 
me, I should judge, and he deserves the sincere 
thanks of all of us purse bound bee-keepers. Good 
casts can easily be obtained by mixing the plaster 
very thin, and working it into the fdn. in smail 
quantities, with a case knife, before adding the bulk 
of the plaster. 


ANOTHER FEEDER, 

Best and simplest of all, is my feeder, made by 
| tacking a piece of tin to cach side of a common, or 
| lath frame. The tin should reach up to within an 

inch or two of the top bar. This makes a feeder 

holding 3 quarts or more. It is easily filled, if tight- 
ly tacked does not leak, and is very accessible to the 

bees, even in coldest weather.» A piece or two o! 

lath, of the inside length of the feeder, tloat upon 

the sweets, and upon this the bees sit like turtles on 

alog. As they sip the syrup, they descend with the 
| raft clear to the bottom, and are in no danger of 
getting drowned. 

Well, my teacher, I will close this article, lest 1 
get my ears boxed, as did your A BC scholar, Bu- 
chanan, for his long but, to me, very interesting «ar- 
ticle in Aug. No. of GLEANINGS. Let me say in con- 
clusion, however, that I send you a peace offering in 
the shape of the names of 4 new subscribers, so don't 
lay iton very hard. In return, you ean do nothing 
calculated to please us subscribers better, than to 
; insert a good sized engraving of yourself, in the 

very next No. of GLEANINGS. Indeed, we insist up- 
| onit. It is the one great desire of my wife, to see 
| picture of the wonderful man of whom her husband 
| talks and reads so much. N. G. PHELPs, D.D.S, 

Milford, Del., Sept. 9th, 1878. 

Now, my friend, I was going to say some- 
thing about that feeder, but your conclud- 
ing remarks have entirely driven the idea 
out of my head. [once tried to get an en- 
graver who could give you a faithful like- 
ness of Novice and Blue Eyes; the picture 
Was never used. Since you have suggested 
the matter, we will try once more; not that 
we think ourselves good looking, but be- 
| cause it is a pleasure to see our friends, be 
they ever so homely. 

ED 6 ae 
GRAPE SUGAR, CONTROVERSIES, ETC. 


| [PLEASE read your remarks on page 294, abou' 
wo your faith in “petitions to” congress,” and 
—) your powers of accommodation, and then read 
Messrs. Sayles’ letter on page 306, in relation to 
“queens by mail,’’ and sce what room you give for 
such charges as are made against you in Sept. No. 
of the A. B. J., as to self interest, &e. 
W.8. Boyp. 


P. 8.—Can it be possible that you deserve the als: 
that you get through the Sept. A. B. J?) Tean not 
but believe that friends Newman, Dadant and Muth 
} are sincere in what they say, and can only wish 
| there was more harmony between you. W.5. B. 

Hamilton, O., Sept. sd, 1878. 

I think, friend B., you misapprehend me. 
If it is best and proper that queens should 
go by mail, I believe we shall soon be al- 
lowed to send them thus; and if the people 
are pretty generally agreed in the matter, a 
petition to Congress might be a very good 
thing. I do not believe in moving rashly in 
these things. Our friend, Dadant, is doubt- 
less sincere in what he says of grape suger. 
| but, for all that, I think him very much mis- 
itaken. I have eaten it in large quantities 
| just as I would maple sugar, and have fed i! 
to our bees for over a year, without a single 
bad teature showing itself so far as I know. 
It has also been used largely all over our 
land, and is now quite an article of coin 
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merece. I do not know what kind of grape | 
sugar they used in France, but I am sure 
that that made by the Davenport Glucose | 
Co., is Wholesome and free from the impuri- | 
ties mentioned. Another friend writes as 
follows: 

It is my positive conviction that whoever is inter- 
ested in “bees or honey,” as well as the health and 
morals of community, should let glucose, grape 
sugar, and kindred abominations severely alone. I 
hope you will do so, and not allow this business to 
do as many another iniquity does, entice, not by its 
silver, but by its gold lining. Oh, consistency, thou 
art a jewel. D. P. LANE. 

Koshkonong, Wis., Sept. 5th, 1878. 

Thank you, friend Lane, for your kindly 
exution, but I think a great deal more of 
practical experiments than of “positive con- 
victions,”’ and of real work in the apiary 
than long articles in the papers. Look back 
and see how much space has been wasted in 
writing down Italians, extracted honey, fdn., 
and the like, and but a short time ago, it was 
stated in the newspapers that the coffee A 
sugar of commerce was adulterated with 
poisonous articles. The matter was only a} 
sensational scare, and one did not need to be 
a chemist to show its utter absurdity in less 
than 5 minutes. If anybody can put any- 
thing in white sugar that will not affect taste 
or color, and is perfectly soluble in water, I 
should be pleased to see a sample. The pa- 
pers used to say that imitations of gold were | 
made that would stand aqua fortis as well | 
as the genuine article; and the only way I | 
could think of, to silence those who talked | 
so loudly about it, was to offer to purchase | 
all such imitations, at the current price of | 
gold. None has ever been brought that | 
would stand the test. 

Now, my friends, I appeal to you; shall 1 | 
be swayed and frightened by what others | 
say, or shal] I keep on in my own way of | 
building greenhouses, house apiaries, lamp 
nurseries, and foundation machines, that 
inmay know from faithful and expensive ex- 
peeents whereof I speak? Shall I consult 

‘yndal and Agassis as to how bees build 
their combs, or shall I give you in GLEAN- 
INGS the results of my own work with bees? 

No doubt, friends Dadant, Muth, and per- 
haps Newman too, are sincere; I cheerfully 
forgive them all, in any case. But what 
then? The pickpocket in jail, last Sunday 
ut the close of our Bible class, begged pit- 
eously for me to get him some tobacco; he 
Was sincere, most unquestionably, and I pit- 
ied him from the bottom of my heart, while 
I felt pretty sure that a refusal would result 
in his calling my professions of Christianity 
nothing but hypocrisy. Some of you may 
say I should have given him the tobaceo; it 
is possible you are right, and that I erred in 
judgment, but I certainly shall not give him 
any tobaceo, though he should call me names 
from Monday morning until Saturday night; 
but if can help him in any right way, I 
hope I may be all the more ready to do it. 


o~~<~-o 


LARGE SECTIONS VERSUS SMALL. 











FRIEND BUTLER’S EXPERIENCE IN THE MATTER. 








x44 sections, and I have not changed my mind. 
I have been aware, for many years, that the | 
Smaller the package used for surplus honey, the | 


cl THINK I once told you that I did not like 434 
= 


smaller the crop would be. Years ago, I found 
that, when honey was abundant, and the hives well 
stocked with bees, three 10 lb. boxes would be 
filled and ready. for market, just as soon as three 
6 Ib. boxes, and the same rule will apply to 5:6, 
and 444x444 sections. 

This spring, we had on hand, from last year, 
1,500 6x6 sections. They are arranged in cases of 
383 to a case, and when well filled, overrun 50 lbs. 
to the case. 

Our cases to hold 4% x4%q sections hold 40, in 4 
rows, and occupy more surface than the 5x6. Now 
then, in every single case where the stocks were 
equal, the 5x6 sections were filled first; and if the 
position I take is a fair and square one, my loss 
in honey has been 10 lbs. for every case of the 444 
x4%q sections used. 

Mr. Editor, you may not be able to swallow this 
whole dose, but I venture to predict that, if bee- 
keepers have not already satisfied themselves, on 
this point, they will soon do so. I have tested the 
matter in 40 or 50 cases, and know that the result 
will be the same, when tested on stocks of equal 
strength. 

Besides the loss of honey, we have other objec- 
tions to the small sections. They are seldom fin- 
ished up around the frame, as nicely as the larger 
ones, and they certainly cost 40 per cent more 
than the 5x6 sections. All I ask is that bee-keep- 
ers test this fairly and report. 

Who will be the lucky man to introduce penny 
packages for the market ? JAS. BUTLER. 

Jackson, Mich., Aug. 14, 1878. 

P. S. It is Our intention to deal only a 


Why, my friend, you are simply demolish- 
ing the position of Doolittle and others, con- 
cerning the use of a single tier of sections 
over the frames, instead of two tiers. Those 
who have so strongly advocated only one 
tier of boxes over the frames would better 
ponder on your remarks; but your positioqn 
does not touch the small sections scarcely at 
all,as I see it. If lam right, you have not 
even tried them in frames, as they are in- 
tended to be used. I, too, two seasons ago, 
discarded so shallow a space for surplus, es- 
pecially with powerful colonies. Let us put 
the question in this way. Let the bees into 
an upper story of a L. or Simplicity hive. 
and let them ‘il the whole space solid, like 
an old fashioned honey box; perhaps théy 
would fill it quicker, than if the upper story 
contained a set of light frames, but I think 
the difference would be very little. One sea- 
son, a great part of our surplus was comb 
honey built in full frames, as I have before 
told you. The result was so satisfactory, 
that I determined to have all my comb honéy 
built in that way, but with divisions in the 
combs, so that they could be separated into 
1 lb. “chunks” of honey, without any leak- 
ing and daubing. That is exactly what our 
frames of sections accomplish. Instead of 
muttering with 5or even 10 Ib. boxes, our 
ioney is all built in a WO Ib. bax, or in other 
words, a whole upper story. As thousands 
of them have this season been filled, the peo- 
le will soon determine if there is any mis- 

ake in the matter. 
_ aoe Qe 

MOBE ABOUT QUEENS’ VOICES, ETC. 


HE post master as well as the express agent at 
v this place, frequently called my attention to 
the piping of queens, and they not being bee 
men, asked me what it was and whatit meant. I 
answered it was the voice of the queen, but why 
they thus called, I was unable to explain—did not 
know whether it was on account of alarm, distress, 
or of fear. 
On opening hives I have frequently seen them 
take hold of the top of cells and pipe their peculiar 
“zeep,” several times, then move an inch or two 
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and repeat—I have also noticed, what Huber de- 
scribes in their piping, the stillness of the workers 
during these performances. 

I was not aware until GLEANINGs reached me, 
that this peculiarity was more noticeable in my 
queens than others. [ reared from 5 queens, chosen 
and tested, the year before, but 4-5 of those sent 
you were from two very large and light colored, as 
well as prolific queens and industrious worker bees. 
Neither of the queens mothers produced drones— 
didn't allow it. 


SMOKERS. 


A neighbor bee keeper came over to buy a smok- 
er—I exhibited four—offered yours for $1, what it 


cost me, and the others at a discount oncost. After | 


trial and thorough examination he chose yours, car- 
ried it home, and is delighted with it. 
RED BUD. 

I send you a small lot of Red Bud seed, and two 
seed pods of same. I could gather a peck or more 
of the seed on my place, if they were worth anything 
toany body. The tree blooms a little before the 
peach in our section and remains in bloom much 
longer, and is eagerly sought by the bees. 

W. P. HENDERSON. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn,. Sept. 14th, 1878. 


I, too, have noticed a hush among the 


bees, when the queen’s voice was heard. | 
Your friend doubtless preferred the Sim- | 
icity smoker, but from reports through the | 


ournals, others doubtless think differently. 


Ve have heard the red bud often spoken of, | 


and will have the seeds planted. Thank 
you. 
_—_o-_-_o—_____—__—_ 


HOW TO GET A START. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


of bees described under the heading, “How to 
e} Get a start,” page 126, Apr. No. of GLEANINGS. 

I bought a dollar queen of J. H. Nellis, and intro- 
duced her on the 22d. day of &ep., 1877. By the Ist. 
of May, the black bees had disappeared. The last 
of them must have been 7 months old. On the 20th 
of June, they east their first swarm; on the 30th of 
June, they cast a second swarm. All went well un- 
til the l4th day of Aug., when the first swarm, which 
came out the 2Jth of June, cast their first swarm, 
and, on the 24th, a second swarm, which I returned 
to the parent hive, after allowing them to hang on 
the tree all night, for punishment. On Sunday, —_ 
Ist, the second swarm, which came out June 30th, 
cast their Ist swarm. [returned them also, and the 
next morning, found3 dead queens. Now, friend 
Root, I call this altogether too much swarming; it 
looks as if they don’t know when they are well off. 

I would rather hive 4 black swarms than one Ital- 
ian. Ugly is no adjective for them, when you shake 
them off the tree. If [had kept them all separate, 
instead of returning them to the parent hive, I 
should have had 5 new swarms from that pint of 
bees. It seems that my blacks know enough, when 
they have swarmed once, to stop; for from 4 hives 
of black’s, I had 4 swarms, one fromeach. The Ital- 
ians are good on swarming. Davip C, Brow. 

Stamford, Ct., Sep. 10th, 1878. 

My friend, please do not bein too much 
of a hurry to compare your blacks and Ital- 
ians, but just keep hold of the “start” you 
have got, and give the Italians a chance. 
It may be true that they swarm more than 
the blacks, but they also get more honey. 
Give them a chance, and you will have a fine 
apiary, almost before you know it; and, if 
you give them room before they get crowded, 

think you will find no trouble with their 
swarming. We have had just 6 swarms this 
season from over 100 colonies, but we con- 
stantly had an eye on them all. One of the 
above 6, was a truant swarm that came to 
us. It is very likely true, that Italians are 
crosser in hiving than black bees, as a_gen- 
eral thing. Use smoke, make them behave. 


if WILL give you the result of that small swarm 


dhe “Growlery.” 








{This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, I hope you will “talk right out.”” As a rule 
| we willomit names and addresses, to avoid being 

too personal.] 


| 
| 
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We “give diagrams for general purposes,” do 
( 
a) 





f you? A happy thought, isn’t it? The GLEAN- 

INGS must certainly be a valuable affair, if for 
no other reason than that its Editor is a person of 
inexhaustive experience, and who cannot agree with 
| facts, other editors, or anything else; he is so taken 
/upin reforming miserable humanity, I suppose, as 
| to make such a thing impossible. Five Langstroth 
| frames, packed on all sides as in chaff hives, wil! 
| winter well enough, but only a few bee-keepers wil! 
| adopt such cumbersome concerns. J.V. 

Adams Sta., N. Y., Sept. 10, 1878. 


| Friend V., I just opened my mouth in as- 
| tonishment, when I read your postal, and 
| for the life of me, Teould not tell what ealled 
it forth, until the letter that you wrote last 


j 


| was hunted up. You said my comparison 
| of the Gallup and L. hives on page 299 was 
| was nota fairone. I penciled on the mar- 
gin of the letter that I gave the diagram for 
/ general purposes, meaning that it was an 
| approximate comparison ; the clerk, by mis- 
take, wrote the word ‘give’ instead of 
'“gave.”? Of course, I do not give all my di- 
/agrams for general purposes. Can you not 
i serape up a little more ¢ 1arity? I am sorry 
_[ make so many mistakes, and I am sorry. 
' too, to disagree with so many good _ peo- 
ple, but consider, my friend, that if I agree 
with everybody that comes along, you would 
hardly think it worth while to come to me 
for my opinion, I have tried the Gallup, 
American, Adair, and other short frames, 
as well as deep frames, and after going the 
rounds for several years, I feel willing to 
adopt the L. frame for the rest of my life. 
Especially, do I want a shallow frame for a 
two story hive. I shall feel just as friendly 
toward you, whether you agree with me, or 
no. 





_ aan - 2 
BEE BoTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 





— 


El SEND by the same miil with this, one of your 





queen cages containing some bugs that are kil- 

=) ling bees. They are found on the golden rod. 1 
found 5 one evening, within 40 rods, each with a 
dead bee. 

The bees have not done well here this summer, e:- 
pecially the latter part; and most singular has it 
been, that the bees seemed to diminish very fast, at 
one time, when they were gathering honey. 

I send two specimens of flies that have been very 
numerous here this summer, and I have found some 
with bees in their clutches. They are very strong. 
They also catch other insects, such as millers and 
mosquito hawks. Are they the same as described 
in your GLEANINGS? 

I have not yet discovered the bugs in the act of 
killing the bees, but have always found the bee 
dead, and the bug would have hold of one of the leg? 
or the feelers, and hold him as if nothing had hap- 
pened, the same as a boy woulda cricket. My opin- 
ion is that it poisons the bee. Let us know some- 
thing about it in GLEANINGS, or T shall have to make 
closer investigations myself, although I am busy. 

J. F. ZATTERSTROM. 

Spencer Brook, Minn., Aug. 25, 1878. 

The two winged fly is the Missouri Bee Killer, 
Asilus Missouriensis, the same as deseribed and illus- 
trated in the revised Manual, p. 263; also in August 





GLEANINGS, p. 25). 
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The other insects sent, are true bugs. The scien- 
tific name is Phymata Erosa. It is % of aninch long, 
of a greenish yellow color, while across the flattened 
and expanded abdomen, on the back, is adark brown 
band. The colors vary very much. 

This insect seems to be getting quite a notoriet, 
as a bee-killer. Ihave received it from Maryland, 
Jowa, and now from Minnesota, with the same com- 
plaint. I have long known it here as one of our val- 
ued insect destroyers. It preys on plant lice, cater- 
pillars, ete. 

[am preparing a full description of the insect, 
with a portrait, which will soon appear in one of the 
bee papers. . J. COOK. 

Mich. Ag. College, Lansing, Sept. 5, 1878. 


I send you a package of flowers that grow in 
our garden. The bees work on them much. Can 
you tell me what they are, and whether they are 
worth cultivating for bees to work on? 

LEwis T. CoLBy. 

Enfield Center, New Hampshire, Aug. 5, 1878. 


The specimen sent is Veronica Spicata, a tall peren- 
nial from Europe. It is one sort of Speedwell, of 
which we have about a dozen species. es like the 
flowers of all. 

At Lansing, we have a good deal of Veronica Vir- 
ginica, or Culver’s Physic. 

The plant sent is sometimes raised for eo. 

. J. BEAL. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 


MINTS. 


Enclosed I send the blossom of a plant; can you 
give its true name, and inform me whether bees 
gather large quantities of honey from it? My bees 
go about 1% miles for it, and seems extremely busy 
on it from 10 A. M. until sundown. 

This year is my first with the fdn. comb. I would 
not be without it. The comb machine I got of you 
has more than paid for itself in making up wax for 
others in this section. W. H. STEWART. 

Orion, Wis., Aug. 23d, 1878. 

P.S. This plantthrives only on the poorest san- 
dy barrens. . 

Answer, by Prof. W. J. Beal, Mich. Agricul. College. 


This is Monarda Bradburiana, one of the horse 
mints or bergamonts, all of which, I have no reason 
to doubt, are good forhoney. I have never known 
a plant of the mint family which bees did not like. 
We have about eighty species of mints in the region 
to the north and east of Kentucky and the Missis- 
sippi and many more to the west. Among those of- 
ten sent me are Teucrium Canadense, Germander, 
Lycopus, (two species), Pycnanthamum (2 or 3 species), 
Thyme, Summer Savory, Calamintha, Balm, Collin- 
sonia or horse balm, Sago, three species of Monarda, 
Catnip, Scutellaria (2 or more species), Stachys or 
hedge-nettle, and Motherwort. 

As to the quantity of honey made by any of these, 
I know nothing. 





ASTERS. 


J. Chapman, Home, Mich., sends a piece of one of 
our common asters. There are, east of the Missis- 
sippi, in the Unted Sates, about 60 species of asters, 
all good for bees. They look a good deal alike- 
There are several species which closely resemble 
this one sent me now. It is probably Aster miser, a 
very common species and one extensively variable ; 
Ihave nota complete specimen now. Asters and 
golden rods are two leading genera of our autum 
wild plants. W. J. BEAL. 

Lansing, Mich., Aug. 12th, 1878. 


CLEOME OR ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE-PLANT. 


J. A. Simpson, of Warren Co., Ills., sends me 
Cleome integrifolia, which is sometimes also called 
Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant. Cleome is the best 
name for it; this is short and easy. He requests an 
answer in GLEANINGS. Wd. BEAL 

Lansing, Mich., Sep,, 224, 1878. 


THE SPIDER PLANT AGAIN. 


_ Our experience with the spider plant, this season 

is this; itcommenced to bloom about the 25th o 

June, and the bees have worked on it every day (fit 
day) since. They commence about 5 o’clock P. M., 
and work until dark. I used to think that bees 
went home with the sun, but I have heard them on 
this plant when too dark to see them any distance; 
ind found them again in the morning as soon as it 





is light, and for a while aftersunrise. If you tie a 
iece of musquito bar over a bunch of the flowers, 
n the afternoon, and examine it about sun-down, 
= can see the honey for yourself. We have about 
-10 of an acre this year, but expect, next season, to 
plant several acres, as we consider it ahead of any- 
thing that we have tried for honey. Jf any of your 
bee friends would like to try it, I will send them a 
small package for tencents. Friend Novice, just 
try it, and 1 think you will sgree with me that we 
had better ignore boteny this once, and have a 
christening of this spider, and call it Honey-plant, or 
what? MOLLIE O. LARGE. 
Pine Hill Apiary, Millersville, Pa., Sept. 11th, 1878. 
_ Why, Mollie, you are a genius. I have 
just looked at one of the spider plant blos- 
soms that had some lace tied over it. accord- 
ing to your suggestion, to keep the bees 
away, and the drop of honey that had col- 
lected on it was so large that I had a real 
good taste of it. There was not enough of 
it to make me sick, it is true, but sufficient 
to see how very pure and white it is, al- 
though it had a slightly raw unripened taste, 
which I presume the bees will know how to 
remedy. If I should ever get so far away 
from home as Pine Hill Apiary, I will come 
and see your flower garden, and I expect we 
shall have one of the biggest kind of visits. 





A BEE EASEL. 


SEND you a description of a bee easel, made by 
| my friend, Mr. F. O. Peet, my nearest neighbor 
=< bee-keeper. In your July No., you speak of a 
place to put the first frame removed. This easel 
meets that difficulty and more; as you can load it 
up; with frames. r. P. was led to make this from 
his experience in hunting for the queen, it being a 
tiresome job to hold up before the eyes a frame 
heavy with bees and honey. 
WT ii} ii 
ipa 
5 Ault 








AN EASEL TO HOLD COMBS. 


The stand is made as follows: take a cubic block, 
A, measuring four inches each way, and four strips 
of wood, B, 144 inches square by 3 or 4 feet long; 
nail these strips one at each corner of the block for 
legs; spread the lower ends about 18 inches apart, 
and secure them by nailing cross pieces about half 
way down. In the middle of the top, or block, put 
a round nail letting it project upward about 1% in- 
ches. This is for a pivot. Take three pieces of 
board, C, 4 inches wide; let the one for the bottom 
have the same length as the inside of your hive, and 
the other two for the sides have the same length as 
the height of the hive; nail the two side pieces on 
the ends of the bottom piece, and bore a hole in the 
center of the bottom piece, large enough to fit the 
ey in A; place this, C, on the stand, A, and you 

ave a swivel; kang your frame in it, and you can 
hunt for your queen at leisure, turning C as you 
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choose, without disturbing the bees in the least. If 
the bees cluster on C, it can be removed, and the 
cluster brushed into the hive. 

On the segs. little cleats may be nailed, on which 
to place additional frames if desired. We find our 
bee easel a handy institution, and would not be 
without one. Moses G. YOUNG. 

112 Yates Ave., 

Aug. 23, 1878. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The stand will, doubtless, be much appre- 
ciated by some, while others will think it 
too much machinery to carry about from 
hive to hive. If Iam correct, the top is to 
be mide so as to be taken off to shake the 
bees that may cluster on it, back in front of 
their hive. It should be made so light as to 
be easily carried in one hand, and so strong 
that it will not easily get broken, even should 
you be so careless as to leave it out, and then 
run over it some dark night. 
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Nor the hearers ot the law are just before God, 
but the doers of the law shall be justified. Rom. 
”. 


———P> oo <a 

OnE ton of the ABC books have already been 
sold, op ewe ites 

Our next journal will probably be printed on the 
new printing press. coast ae 

Untit Jan, Ist, a discount of 5c. per lb. will be al- 
lowed from our price list,on all comb foundation 
sold. FT Sa a 

THE annual convention of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in the Cooper Union, 
New York City, commnencin, 
8th of October, 1878. 


Mr. DAVID GEER, “regular down-Easter,”’ head- 
quarters Boston, age seventy, is reported worth 
$100,000, all made by peddling honey through New 
England, often having eight or ten wagons on the 
road at one time. 





a> 00 <a 

THE Los Angelos Star, of Aug. 15th, reports a col- 
ony of bees, belonging to Henry Clansen & Bro., that 
has furnished 14 colonies of bees, and 1,000 lbs. of 
extracted honey. With a powerful colony to com- 
mence with, and a long, uninterrupted flow of hon- 
ey, I suppose this is possible. Although not so 
stated, I presume the honey was furnished by the 
old stock and the increase. 


> 0 6 <a 

OwR irrepressible friend, Scientific, has invented a 
very neat little box for candied honey, to be sold, 
package and all, for10c. Besides the honey, each 
box contains a most ingenious piece of mechanism 
that makes the queen, on the top of the cover, sting 
your fingers when you pull a harmless looking 
little string. Honey, machinery, box, and all, for 
only 10c. See his advertisement. 

WAILE nice comb honey was selling right along 
at l6e, in Chicago, ours, in the 1 lb. sections, brought 
20c., without any trouble. It seems too bad for us 





v on Tuesday, the 


_to send honey that long distance; cannot friend 
| Newman or some of his pupils furnish as neat ani 
| convenient a honey package and case as we do here 
| in Ohio? Beg pardon, perhaps they do, and it wa 
| only an accident, for Chicago is a great city. 
SALES EAGER OEM Foe A PRR REAR AES 
J. E. MOORE'S pasteboard caps work beautifu!|, 
| on the 1 lb. sections. We sell them all put up at 20. 
| per Ib., just the same as we do the unglassed, the 
| glass and caps costing just about 20c. per lb. It is, 
perhaps, the quickest way in which glasses can be 
| put on sections. The question now comes, will cus- 
| tomers pay for pasteboard and glass, just to have 
| the package so well protected that it can be carrie! 
| in an overcoat pocket, or packed in a trunk, with 
safety? They are selling tolerably in our retai! 
market. 
—— ence OD RRs 
OnE of our readers complains that money is scarce, 
| that he cannot sell his bees, and so has been without 
GLEANINGS. He offers to send me a swarm of bees, 
if I will send it to him for 4 years. As I shall need « 
great many bees next spring, forthe new grounds, 
I have decided to take bees in that way. As I shai! 
transfer them into Simplicity hives, and give them 
new queens, I do not care what the hive and queen 
is, providing they have stores enough for winter. 
Make the package as light as possible, to save ex- 
press charges, which I shall have to pay. 
He Oe 
THE rubber dating stamps, such as we use for ou 
, correspondence, and mentioned a short time ago, 
we can furnish for $3.00. This includes your name 
and residence, a set of solid rubber dating figures 
and months, ink, pads, tweezers, and everything 
, complete for putting your address and date, «/! 
plain and neat, on everything to be sent by mail or 
| express; furthermore, you can stamp it on your ac- 
/ count books, plainer and quicker than you can 
make a single figure with a pen or pencil. The 
whole outfit will be sent at the above price, by 
mail. A stamp with an alphabet of letters, ink, 
_ pads and all, for setting up your name only, for 1,0, 


QUEENS have been sent almost all this season } 
' return mail or express, and we shall keep on send- 
ing them through all this month at least, if the 
bottle cages keep them as well as they have been 
doing. A friend asks, on the first page, about how 
to keep them over winter, If we succeed in doing 
, that, I think it will take all the skill of an old hand 
to accomplish it; the great difficulty will be to keep 
a warm, even tempcrature. Perhaps a very 00d, 
dry cellar may afford this, especially if we have 
toward a half pint of bees to keep up some animal 
heat. Some arrangement will be needed to replen- 
ish the candy and water, should it be required. | 
should pack them in chaff cushions. I think the 
candy and water would keep a small cluster, where 
honey would not. I would give them no flour or 
pollen. : 
——26 
Nort a word has been received from Perrine in ref- 
erence to his floating apiary since the article from 
him in our April No. ; although several newspaper 
reports have been received in regard to the project. 
The principal one has been copied in the Bee Ker) - 
er’s Magazine for August. The steamer, it Seems, 
did not prove equal to the task of towing the barges, 
and after several expensive breakdowns, they were 
abandoned, the hives loaded on the steamer, carr- 
ed from point to point, and then located on the land 
as usual. He has been reported as far up as >t. 
Louis, but we have no definite news since then. 
The papers say he is still sanguine, and will give 't 
another trial next season. Although he does not 
directly say so, I infer there was a loss of bees, in 
letting them fly from the boats on the river. This 
is all I can tell you. 
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[Continued from last month.] 


SUBSTITUTES FOR POLLEN. 

Not a few of our readers have been per- 
plexed and astonished, doubtless, by seeing 
the bees in early spring, greedily appro- 
priating sawdust, just as they do rye meal, I 
have seen them at the sawmills, so thick on 
a large heap of fresh sawdust as to attract a 
large crowd of people, and when I caught 
them, and tasted of the pollen from their 
legs, I was somewhat amazed to find it sweet 
and very much like the pollen from the flow- 
ers. I presume they had plenty of honey 
but no pollen, and that these fine particles 
of wood contained enough of the nitrogen- 
ous element to answer very well, mixed with 
honey, as they have it, when packed in their 


pollen baskets. The pollen from green tim- 


ber contains an essential oil, besides some 


gummy matter, that gives an odor doubtless | 


reminding the bees of the aroma of the open- 


ing buds. Not only do they thus collect the, | 


to us, tasteless sawdust, but they have been 


found at different times on a great variety | 


of substances. A friend in Michigan, at one 


time found them loading up with the fine | 
black earth of the swamps, and they have | 


been known to use even coal dust; but the 
strangest thing of all, was told me by the 
owner of a cheese factory near by. He said 
the bees were one day observed hovering 
over the shelves in the cheese room, and as 


their numbers increased, they were found to | 


he packing on their legs, the fine dust that 
had accumulated from handling so much 
cheese. Microscopic investigation showed 
this dust to be embryo cheese mites, so that 
the bees had really been using animal food 
as pollen, and living animals at that. Ifone 
ight be allowed to theorize in the matter, 
it would seem this should be a rare sub- 
stanee to crowd brood rearing to its utter- 
most limit. As cheese can now be bought 
here for 6 or 8c. by the quantity, it might 
not be so very expensive for bee food after 
all. . 

Bees can be taught to use a great variety 
of articles of food in this way, when they are 
in need of pollen, and therefore the story of 
giving a hive of bees a roasted chicken, to 


| in the latter part of summer and fall. Al- 
most all flowers that yield honey, yield pol- 
len also, to a greater or less extent, and 
when the bee comes in laden with the one, 
| he almos always has some of the other. The 
' red clover yields a peculiar dark green pol- 
‘len, that pretty surely indicates when the 
| bees are gathering honey from it. They of- 
| ten get a considerable load of honey, with 
but a very small one of pollen; but, if you 
| did not notice very carefully, you would quite 
| likely declare that they had gathered no hon- 
ey at all. 
| The pollen from corn is generally gather- 
ed early in the morning; when it is first 
| coming into bloom, I have seen them start 
| out in the forepart of the day, much as they 
do for a buckwheat field. 


THE AGENCY OF THE BEES IN FERTILIZING 
PLANTS, BY MINGLING THE POLLEN. 


| This is too wide a subject to be discussed 
| at full length here, but I will give you afew 
examples, to start you on the track. <A per- 
fect blossom contains both stamens and pis- 
| tils, the male and female organs of repro- 
, duction ; but sometimes we find flowers hav- 
ing stamens only, and others having pistils 
only; and these two blossoms may be borne 
by the sume plant or by different plants. 

If I am correct, the plant is fertilized by 
the pollen from the stamens falling on the 
stigma at the summit of the pistil. Unless 
this is done, the plant ripens no seed. Na- 
ture has adopted a multitude of devices for 
earrying this pollen from one blossom to the 
other, but perhaps the most general, and the 
one with which we have to do principally, is 
the agency of the bees. Common corn is an 
illustration of a class of plants that bear 
both kinds of blossoms on the same stalk. 
The blossom that bears the seed is low down, 
and is what we commonly term the silk of 
the ear. The one that bears the pollen is at 
the very summit of the stalk, and the pollen, 
when ripe, is shaken off and falls on the silk 
below; or what is still better, itis wafted 
by the wind to the silk of the neighboring 
stalks, thus preventing in and in breeding, 
in a manner strikingly analagous to the way 
-in which the drones fly out in the air, that 
| the chances may be greatly in favor of their 





promote their comfort and welfare, may be | meeting queens other than those from their 
not entirely a myth. Ground malt, such as| own hives. You may object that the silk 
is used in making beer, has been very highly | from the ear of corn is not properly a flower, 
recommended in place of rye meal, but as I so I will give youa more striking instance. 
have never succeeded in getting any of it, I) The common rag weed, artcemise folia, also 
cannot speak from practical experience. | sometimes called bilter weed or hog weed, 
The principal supply of pollen in our locality | bears two distinct, and entirely unlike, flow- 
is from maple in the spring, and from corn | ers. 
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RAG-WEED AND CORN, SHOWING THE TWO | 
KINDS OF BLOSSOMS ON ONE STALK. 


On the ends of the tall racemes, as at B, 
the pollen bearing blossoms are seen very 
conspicuously, and many of you who are fa- 
lniliar with the weed, perhaps never imag- 
ined that it had any other blossom at all; if 
so, will you please go out doors and take a 
look at themagain. Right close to the main 


stem, where the branches all start out, you 
will find a very pretty little flower, only that 
it possesses no color except green, and it is 


here where all the seeds are borne, as you 
will see on some of the branches where they 
are matured. Now, if you will get up early 
in the morning, you will find that these 
plants when shaken, give off alittle cloud 
of fine green dust, and this is the pollen of 
the plant. BeforeI knew whatit was, I used 
to findit annoying on account of the way 
in which it soiled light clothing. As this 
plant is in no way dependent on the bees for 
the fertilization of its blossoms, they con- 
tain no honey, or at least I have never been 
able to detect any; although I have, during 
two seasons, seen the bees quite busily en- 
gaged gathering the pollen. It is said that 
corn sometimes bears honey as well as pol- 
len, although I have never been able to get 
proof of it. These two plants, as I have be- 
fore remarked, seem to insure crossing the 
seed with other plants of the same variety, 
by bearing the pollen-bearing flowers aloft, | 
on slender spines; also by furnishing a 
great preponderance in numbers, of these 
blossoms, for precisely the same reason that | 
a thousand or more drones are reared to one 

queen. A stalk that succeeds in pushing 

itself above the others, and in bearing a pro- | 
fusion of pollen flowers, will probably be the | 
father, so to speak, of a multitude of the ri- | 
sing generation, and this process, repeated | 


for generations, would develop just the ten- 
dency of corn and ragweed, to shoot up tal! 


spires, clothed with an exuberance of the 
pollen bearing blossoms. As the plants that 
give the greatest distance on the stalk be- 
tween the lower, or seed blossoms, and the 
upper ones, are most likely to shed the pol- 
len on neighboring plants, this, too, fosters 
the tendency mentioned. 


But what shall the great multitude of 
plants do, that have no tall spines with 
which to shake their pollen to the breezes? 


Here is where the bees come in, and fulfil 


their allotted task, in the work of animal 
and vegetable life. They would, it is true. 
visit many plants for the pollen alone, but 
with by far the greater part of them, the 
pollen is only a secondary consideration, or 
not sought for at all; in vieing with each 
other, or, in the strife to perpetuate their 
species, What shall the plant do to offer the 
greatest attraction to the bees, to visit them. 
and carry the precious pollen to the neigh- 
boring blossoms, for the purpose we have 
mentioned? Suppose we wish to gather a 
group of school children about us, what wil! 
be the surest and most effectual method of do- 
ing it? Coax them with candy, maple sugar. 
and the like, of course; and that is just what 
the plant does; or it does still more, for it 
ransacks its storehouse and, I dare say. 
sends its roots abroad through the soil, with 
untiring efforts, to steal a more delicious 
and enticing nectar, more wonderfully ex- 
quisite than even the purest and most trans- 
parent maple sugar syrup ever distilled, or 
*‘boiled bown,” by the skill of man, for the 
sole purpose of coaxing the bees to come anid 
dust themselves in their precious pollen, or 
to bring from some other blossom, the pol- 
len they have previously been dusted with. 
Now, this honey is precious, and it must tax 
the plant to its utmost to produce it; nature. 
therefore, who is a most careful economist. 


‘not only deals it out in smal doses, but she 


places it in the most cunning nooks and cor- 


ners, that the bee may be obliged to twist 


himself into all possible shapes, around and 
among the stamens, until the pollen is most 
surely dusted all over him. Observe, that 


_ the flower secretes no honey, until the pol- 


len is ripe, and ready to do its work; that 
the honey slowly exudes into the nectaries. 
that the bees may be kept coming and lick- 
ing itout every hour in the day; and that 
the flow of honey ceases, just as soon as the 
pollen is ripened and gone. A lady has sug- 
gested a beautiful experiment, to determine 
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the amount of honey yielded by the spider 
tlower, Cleome; she tied lace over the stalk, 
tou keep away the bees that were constantly 
visiting it. The honey collected in quite a 
large drop. I presume we could measure 
the amount with many other plants in a 
similar way. The little cups on the flower 
of the FIGWORT I have seen full to the brim, 
with honey, when found standing alone out 
in the woods. Truly: 

“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

Did you ever remark the spot of fur or 
«lown on the back of the bee, just between 
the wings? Well, bee hunters sometimes 
put a small drop of white paint on this spot, 
that they may know a bee when he comes 
back. Several years ago bees were going | 
into many of the hives, with a spot of white 
on this fur that looked, at first sight, al- 
most like white paint. For several seasons 
in suecession, I hunted in vain, to see where 
they got this white spot. At one time it 
seemed to come from working on thistles; 
but I was obliged to give this up, for I found 
it most on the bees, one season when they 
did not notice thistles at all. One swarm, of 
beautiful Italians had filled their hive nice- 
lv, in Sept.,and almost every bee had a 
white back. I lined. them from the hive, 
und followed them. They went toward a | 
large piece of wild woodland, and I scanned | 
the tops of the trees in vain; finally, over | 
hetween the hills, beside a brook, I found 
acres of the wild touch-me-not (Jmpatiens), 
the same plant that we have often played 
with in childhood, because the queer little 
seed pods will snap all to pieces when ripe, 
if they are touched ever so carefully. The 
honey is secreted in the spur to the flow- 
er, shown below, at B. 











FLOWER OF THE WILD TOUCH-ME-NOT, 
SHOWING THE WAY THE BEE GETS 
THE POLLEN ON HIS BACK. 

The bee can only reach this by diving 
down into it almost out of sight; and when 
the [coveted treasure is obtained he backs 
outw ith a ludicrous kicking and sprawling 
of his legs, and in so doing the down on his 








back is ruffled up the wrong way. Now 
this would be pretty certain to get the pol- 
len dusted all over him, but nature to make 
sure has planted a little tuft that bears the 
pollen just on the upper side of the entrance 
to the flower, at A, and in his struggles to 
get out the white pollen is brushed all over 
his back most effectually, to be carried to 
the next flower, and so on. 

A year or two after this, I took a friend of 
mine to the spot to show him my wonderful 
discovery; but lo! and behold! the sharp 
witted Italians had taken a short cut to the 
honey, by biting through the spur, and in- 
serting their tongues without the laborious 
operation of crowding down into the flower. 
I really cannot say how many years it will 
take the plant to discover that it is secret- 
ing the honey in that little spur in vain, or 
whether it will, for self preservation, make 
the spur so thick and hard that the bees can- 
not bite through it, or put the honey some 
where else, or do some other way. It seems 
very certain, that it must soon become ex- 
tinct, unless something is done; for nota 
seed can mature so long asthe bees bite 
through, instead of pushing past the poilen 
as they have formerly done. 

But will there really be no seed, tmless the 
bees visit the blossoms? I will give you 
some well known facts, and leave you to 
judge. 

Common red clover was, a few years ago, 
introduced to Australia, and it made a most 
excellent growth, in that warm rich soil, 
but not a bit of seed could they raise. Af- 
ter trying in vain, it was suggested that 
bumble bees were required to fertilize the 
blossoms. Some nests were accordingly 
shipped from the New England states, and 
the result was perfectly satisfactory; for 
seed was raised then, without trouble. I 
presume a few colonies of Italian bees would 
have answered equally well, but as bad luck 
has attended their efforts at importing, I do 
not know that the experiment of substi- 
tuting Italians for the bumble bees has yet 
been tried. Darwin noticed, long ago, that 
bumble bees were necessary for a good crop 
of clover seed, and suggested the following 
reason why better clover seed could be 
raised in the vicinity of towns than else- 
where. The greatest enemy of the bumble 
bee, is the field mouse, that preys upon their 
nests; therefore, if the mice ale kept at 
bay, the bumble bees will flourish. In the 
vicinity of towns more cats are kept than 
in the country, for every family, generally, 
keeps a cat, and some fearless individual 
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has gone so far as to suggest that a town 
which contains an unusual number of maid- 
en ladies, who are said to favor cats especial- 
ly, will prove the most profitable neighbor- 
hood for raising clover seed. 


A few years ago, the people in some part 


of Mass. got an idea that the bees, which | 
were kept there in large numbers, were in| 
some way prejudicial to the fruit; after) 


some controversy, the bees were banished 
from the town. 


the reverse; for the trees blossomed pro- 
fusely but bore no crops? By a unanimous 
request, our friend was persuaded to return 
with his bees, and since then the trees have 
not only blossomed, but have borne fruit in 
profusion. 


soms, no fruit will be produced. 


very earliest varieties blossom before the 
weather has really got settled and warm, 
this is one great drawback to their culture. | 
The Catawba is a very desirable variety of 
grape, as is also the Delaware; but the for- | 
mer is very late, and the latter very small. | 
Dr. Grant originated the Iona, by fertilizing | 


the blossoms of the one, with the pollen of 
the other: but, in his first attempts, he fail- 
ed repeatedly, because the bees were sure to 
upset all his experiments by their intermed- 
dling. When he thought of the idea of 
covering the flowers from which he wished 
to produce the hybrid seed with lace, or 
something of a similar nature, to keep the 
bees away, he succeeded at once; and we 
now have the Tona, as the result, a grape 
that is just about half way between the Del- 
aware and Catawba, having very distinctly 
the flavor of each. 

Throughout the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, there seems to be a constant strug- 
gle for the perpetuation of their species, 


which is secured only by ripening perfect | 


seeds. Notice how the weeds in our garden 
will struggle and fight, as it were, to geta 


foot hold, until they can get a crop of seeds | 
remark the numerous | 


ripened, and then 
ways they adopt, to scatter this seed as 
widely as possible. 


tricks and sharp practice; some of the seeds 
have wings and fly like a grasshopper; oth- 
ers have hooks and catch on our clothing, 
and on the fur of domestic animals, in the 
hope of being carried to some spot where 


In a year or two, they found | 
the fruit not only no better, but decidedly | 


Itis well known to those who | 
raise the earliest cherries, that unless the sun | 
comes out, when they are in bloom, long. 
enough to allow the bees to visit the blos- | 
As the: 


If the plants were. 
animated beings, we might almost call it, 


they may have a more favorable place to 
| germinate. Fruits and berries, instead of 
clothing themselves in the sober green of 
the foliage surrounding them, when the 
| seeds are fully ripened, affect scarlet red and 
other bright colors, and sometimes, fancy 
stripes, just to induce the birds to take them 
in preference to the fruit of other trees. 
Why do they want their fruits to be eaten 
by the birds, if it is their purpose to se- 
cure a place for their seed? Well, if you 
examine, you will find that the seed is en- 
cased in a horny shell that is proof against 
the digestive organs of the bird, and these 
seeds and stones are therefore voided fre- 
quently, if not invariably, while on the wing, 
in just the condition to take root in the 
soil wherever they may be cast. Bear this 
in mind while we go back a little to the bees 
and flowers again. 


I have suggested that the honey is placed 
in the flowers to attract the bees; after a 
bee has found honey in one flower, he will 
be very likely to examine others of a similar 
kind or appearance. If the flowers were all 
green like the leaves of the plant, the insects 
would find much more trouble in hunting 
them up, than they now do, because the 
contrasting color, such as the white or red 
of the clovers, makes them conspicuous. 
It is easily proven, that bees have a sort of 
telescopic vision, that enables them to per- 
ceive objects at long distances; when a bee 
starts out in the morning, he cireles up 
aloft, then takes a view, and starts out for 
business. If one field of clover should be 
more conspicuous than the rest, he would 
probably give it the preference, at least, so 
far as to make an examination. If he has 
been at work ona profitable field the day 
before, he will, without doubt, strike for it 
_without any preamble. That bees look for 
honey and hunt it out, I have proven to my 
full satisfaction; and Iam well convinced 
that what is often called instinet, and al- 
lowed to drop there, is only profiting by ex- 
' perience and an excellent memory of past 
events, much in the same way human beings 
do. We say that bees instinctively go to the 
flowers for honey; I have watched them in 
‘the spring when the blossoms first open, 
and many of them, very likely the young 
bees that have never before seen a blossom. 
will examine the leaves, branches, and even 
' rough wood, of the trunk of the tree, intent- 
ly smelling and sniffing at every part, until 
| he finds just where the coveted treasure is 
‘located. After he has dived deep into one 
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blossom, and tasted the nectar, he knows 
pretty well where to look next. 


One afternoon the door of the honey house | 
was left open, and the bees were doing a. 
~land office’? business, before the mischief 
was stopped. After closing the door until. 
they had clustered on the windows in the | 
room, it was opened, and the process re- | 
peated until all were out; but, all the rest of | 


the afternoon, they were hovering about the 
door. Toward night they gradually disap- 
peared, and when I went down about sun- 
down te try a new feeder, not a bee was near 
the door. I put the feeder in front of a hive 
where the bees were clustered out, and as 
soon as a few bees had got a taste and filled 
themselves, they ef course went into the 
hive to unload. I expected a let to come 
out, as soon as these entered with their pre- 
cious loads, but was much astonished to see 
a regular stampede come tumbling out, as if 


they were going to swarm, and still more | 


when they rushed right past the feeder and 
took wing for——where do you suppose? the 
honey house door, of course. Ilow should 
they reason otherwise, than that it had again 


been left open, and that was where these in-_ 
comers had found their rich loads. On find- | 


ing it closed, back to the hive they came, to 
repeat the manceuvre over and over again. 
A beginner hears the feeding of oat meal 


highly recommended as a substitute for pol- | 
Jen. Ile places some near the entrances of | 
the hives, but not a bee touches it. He is: 


told again, to wait until early spring, before 
the bees have access to natural pollen, and 


then they will take it. He does so, but, as | 
hefore, not a bee notices it. He is next told 
to put a heap of it in the sun, a few rods dis- , 


tant from the hives. This time he may suc- 
ceed, but it would not be strange, if he 


should once more report that his bees would | 


have nothing to do with it. Finally, he is 


clirected to take a piece of honey, and get | 
some bees to feeding on it, then to set it on | 


the heap of meal. The bees soon gather 
over it in great numbers; those who go 
home loaded start out many more searching 
ull about the vicinity, to see where the treas- 
ure comes from. The hum of the busy ones 
on the honey soon attracts them, and in 
snuffing about the pile of meal, some bee dis- 
covers that it can be used as a substitute for 
pollen; the others soon follow suit, and, in 
a little time, both the bees and their owner 
are happy, and the pile of meal quickly dis- 
appears. After this, he never has any more 
trouble in getiing the bees to work on meal, 
for he knows how. The bees and their own- 


| 
_er have both learned a valuable tesson about 
|pollen. Is there any very great difference 
in the way they have been taught? Did 
they not both learn by practical experiment? 
The touch-me-not has learned by ages of 
experiment, to produce a bright orange flow- 
er, to secrete honey in the spur, to place the 
pollen bearing stamens at the point where 
the bee must rub against them in getting 
' the honey; to construct these wonderful seed 
_ pods, which explode and scatter the seed far 
and wide, just that it may reproduce and 
multiply its species. I should judge it had 
succeeded pretty well, in a -waste piece of 
/ woodland near my home, for there are now 
| acres of it as high as one’s head, and it is 
quite a valuable acquisition to our apiary. 
As near as I can make out, the plant has 
much increased since the advent of the Ital- 
ians, as might be expected; and instead of 
|} having a dearth of pasturage for several 
months in the fall of the year, we not only 
have honey enough so that the bees trouble 
the houses and groceries very little, but they 
, unass sufficient stores to carry them through 
the winter, with little.if any feeding. This 
is true of dandelions, as well, and the large, 
brilliant, showy blossoms that now line our 
roadsides and waste places, instead of un- 
| sightly weeds, should remind one of how 
‘much an apiary of bees-contributes to fulfill 
the words of sacred prophecy: 
The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 


for them ; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose.— Isaiah, 35; 1. 


Now I cannot positively affirm that the 
flowers were given their gaudy colors by the 
bees’ selecting the brightest and most con- 
spicuous, thereby inducing such blossoms to 
bear seed in preference to those less gaudily 
attired, neither do I know that cherries be- 
came red, because the birds selected those 
that showed a disposition to that color, 
_year after year, for many centuries; nor 
can I prove that the bright plumage of male 
birds came about in the course of time, sim- 
| ply because the female encouraged the at- 

tentions of, and showed a preference for 
‘those most handsome. I can only suggest 
that the actions of birds, bees, flowers, and 
‘fruits, seem to point that way. You all 
_ know how quickly we can get fancy colored 
flowers, yellow queen bees, or birds of al- 
| most any shade or color, by careful selection 
for several generations. Have not the bees 
' so colored the flowers, and birds, the berries, 
| ete., although they did it all unconciously ? 
_ My friend, before you again complain be- 
| cause you have found a cell or two of bee- 
bread in your comb honey, would you not 


| 
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better pondergn the wonderful agency whic 1 see the hives, I think I could find the trou- 
those simple grains of pollen exert on the ble, yet there may be exceptional cases. The 
plant life that is yet to come, years per- | frames or sections used in the lower story 


haps, after we have faded away and gone. 


POLLEN IN SECTION BOXES AND COMB 
HONEY. 


I do not mean to convey the idea that we | 


should be satisfied with pollen in our honey, 


fora very good and useful thing is some- | 


times a very bad one, if out of pluce. When 
pollen or meal is brought into the hive, it is 
taken, at once, very near to the brood; in 
fact, it is placed inthe comb opposite, if 
possible. When opening hives in the spring, 
we find pollen scattered all through the 
brood combs to some extent, but the two 
combs next to the two outside brood combs 
are often a solid mass of pollen. Should a 
few stormy days intervene, however, this 


will disappear so quickly, that one who has | 
not witnessed the rapidity with which it is | 


used in brood rearing, would not know how 
to account for it. When it is gone, of 
course, the brood rearing must cease, 
although the queen may continue to lay. 
The amount of brood that may be reared by 
keeping a stock supplied with pollen artifi- 
cially, during such unfav orable weather, is a 
very important item, where rapid increase 
of stock is desired. 

Using the candy~slabs with 1-4 or 1-5 


wheat flour, is perhaps the surest way of | 


doingthis. See CANDY FOR BEES. 

A friend has a house apiary, where the 
combs are pretty deep, and no upper story 
is used. His comb honey was all secured in 


frames containing sections, at the side of the | 
brood. When asked if the bees did not de- | 


posit pollen in the sections when used in 
that way, he replied, ‘‘Not if a comb is in- 
terposed between the brood and the hon- 
ey.’ This is because they always want the 
pollen next the brood. Now, we can get 
more comb honey by having it near the 
brood than in any other way; what shall we 
do to keep out the pollen, and to keep the 
queen from laying eggs in our surplus honey 
sections? The remedy I have adopted, and 
advised through this work, is the use of the 
tin separators, with the small 1 Ib. section 
boxes; for it is well known that the queen 
is averse to using small pieces of comb, or 


are more likely to be filled with pollen than 
those in the upper story; for if the broad 
frames and sections are so made that but 
about ¢ inch space is left for the bees to go 
up into them, the queen is very unlikely to 
attempt to go up. An occasional cell of 
pollen will sometimes be found, which I re- 
gret the more, because such combs are much 
more likely to contain worms, if taken out 
in warm weather. If it were not for this 
small, accidental quantity of pollen, I am 
not sure we would ever find worms in the 
comb honey. See BEE MOTH. 
PROPOLIS. This is the gum or var- 
nish that bees collect for varnishing over 
the inside of their hives, filling cracks and 
crevices, cementing loose pieces of the hive 
together, and for making things fast and 
close generally. It collects, in time, on old 
hives and combs, so as to add very material- 
ly to their weight. It is not generally gath- 
ered im any great quantity, until at the close 
of the season, and it seems to be collected 
in response toa kind of instinct that bids 
'them prepare for cold weather. I wish I 
were able to tell you more definitely where 
they get it; it has been suggested that it is 
collected from the resinous buds of the balm 
of gilead, and trees of a like nature; but to 
tell the truth, I do not know that I ever saw 
bees collecting fresh propolis at all. I see 
them almost every day, collecting propolis. 
from old hives, old quilts, and pieces of 
refuse wax, when we are so wasteful and 
untidy as to leave any such scattered about. 
That the principal part of it comes from 
some particular plant or class of plants, or 
tree, Iam pretty well satisfied, for almost 
the same aromatic resinous flavor is notice- 
able, no matter what the locality, or season 
of the year. Bees gather propolis with their 
mandibles, and pack and carry it precisely 
as they do pollen. It is never packed in the 
cells however, but is applied at once to the 
place wanted. It is often mixed with wax, 
| to strengthen their combs, and is applied to 
' the cells as a varnish, for the same purpose. 
In the absence of a natural supply, the bees 


frequently resort to various substances, such 


comb near much wood. In our own apiary, /as paints, varnishes, resins, piteh, and the 
[ have never known the queen to deposit | like; and the superstiton, popular in some 
eggs in these sections, when thus prepared, | sections, that bees follow their owner to the 
even if they are placed next the brood grave, after his death, probably obtained 
combs; but others have written that they | credence from seeing the bees at work on 
are, at times, filled with both brood and pol- | the varnish of the coftin. To save the bees 
len, even when thus prepired. If I could! the trouble of #waxing up the crevices in 
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their hives, it has been suggested that a 
mixture of melted wax and resin be poured 
into the hive and made to flow along the 
cracks and corners. This may do very well, 
although I fancy the bees can do this better 
and cheaper than we can. Our principal 
trouble has been to get rid of the surplus 
propolis, and I would much rather hear of 
some invention to keep it out of the way, 
than to add more. 

It has been recently suggested that we 
paint our hives both inside and out, and 
also the frames, except where we wish to 
have the comb attached. From what ex- 
perience I have had with painted bottom 
boards, I am inelined to favor the idea, for 
even if propolis is attached to the paint, it 


cleaves off much more readily than from | 


the plain wood. By keeping the surface on 
any wood work on the inside of the hives 
well oiled, or even rubbed with tallow, we 
may almost entirely prevent the accumula- 
tion of propolis. Many inventors of hives, 


and arrangements to be used inside of hives, | 


seem utterly oblivious of the fact, that eve- 
rything, in the course of time, is not only 
waxed over with this gum, but all holes, 
cracks, and interstices, where the bee can- 


not crawl, are filled, and covered up with | 


it. Many new arrangements work nicely 
the first season, but after a year or two 
more, are so clogged and fastened up, as to 
be utterly impracticable. It is propolis that 
is the great hindrance to all closed tops, or 
closed end frames for brood combs, to the 
old fashioned honey boards to all sorts of 
slides and hinges, or to anything else about 
a hive that is to move like machinery. On 
account of the troubles with propolis, I have 
advised a plain simple box, for both the 
chaff and simplicity hives, and for the same 
reasons, principally, I prefer to use the met- 
al cornered frames. It is all very well, to 
talk about keeping the propolis out of the 
joints and connections, but in our locality, 
in the fall of the year, we often have it in 
such quantities that it runs during a hot 
day, like molasses, all through every part 
of the hive, at times, making ones fingers 
stick to the utensils, so it is almost impossi- 
ble to lay them down when we would. With 
the ordinary wood top bars to the frames, 
when the supporting arms are removed from 
the rabbets, the propolis will run down so 
that, when the frame is put back, it is bed- 
ded almost as nicely as if it was laid in glue. 
Should the weather be cool when next your 
hive is to be opened, the stick must be pried 
up with a snap, that is not at all according 


to the liking of our bees, the most of them, 
| even if they are pure Italians. To obviate 
| this, I believe the metal rabbet, or, at least, 
/a strip of hoop iron, is now in general use; 
| but the bees will, in time, wax a wood sup- 
| porting arm pretty firmly, even to this, be- 
s ides there is an almost constant liability of 
cutting bees in two, when the frames are 
_ put in place. I know of no way of working 
safely and rapidly, except with the knife 
edge supports which the metal corners give : 
yet I know a great many do not like them. 
| In using the wood top bars, I should always 
'earry a small screw driver in my pocket, 
| with which to pry things loose about the 
| hive. 
|HOW TO KEEP PROPOLIS FROM SURPLUS 
HONEY. 
| Of course, the readiest means is to remove 
‘all sections just as soon as a single one is 
sapped over; and, as but little propolis is 
gathered during a strong yield of honey, 
| but little will be found on the honey, unless 
|itis left until the yield has ceased. Tie 
bees not only cover all the wood work of the 
| Sections if left on too long, but they also 
varnish over the whole surface of the white 
| capping, almost spoiling the looks and sale 
| of the honey. Wecan keep itfrom the wood, 
| by having every part of the sections coy- 
| ered, when in the hive, except the inner 
sides where the combs are attached. Our 
| frames for section boxes, as described, do 
| this effectually. 
| HOW TO REMOVE PROPOLIS FROM THE FIN- 
GERS. 

A varie;y of substances have been sug- 
‘gested. Alcohol is perhaps the neatest, but 
| is rather expensive; benzine answers near- 
ly as well, but has an objectionable odor; 
soap will answer, if a little lard be rubbed 
on the hands first, but will have little effect 
on it otherwise. A friend down South says 
he has a pair of light cotton gloves, which 
he slips on when handling the waxy frames, 
and his hands are left clean whenever he is 
obliged to stop work. For removing it 
from glass, ete., aleohol is perhaps best. 





DO THE BEES NEED PROPOLIS ? 

Much discussion has arisen in regard to 
the habit of the bees, of making all openings 
tight with propolis. Theory says, if allowed 
to follow his bent, or instinct, he will 


smother himself to death. Practice says, 
he does, at least at times, so prevent the es- 


cape of moisture, that his home gets damp 
and wet, filled with icicles, ete., so that he 
suffers; or at least, such is the case in the 
hives we have provided ffor him. Who is 
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right ? the bee ? or the enlightened bee-keep- 
er? Well, I think the greater part of the 
fault lies in the hive we have given him. 
The enameled cloth which I have lately been 
using for covering bees isas impervious to 


air and moisture, as the propolis he collects | 


with so much pains and trouble. If the 
outside of this is allowed to get frosty, it 
will, most assuredly, condense the breath of 
the bees on the inside, and if the outside is 


but thinly protected from the weather, ici- | 


eles will certainly form on the inside, and 
freeze the bees all fast in a lump. 
would have no fear at all in having the bees 
wax up everything as tight as they wished, 
if I could have their winter apartment made 
so small that they completely filled it—filled 
it so full, indeed, as to be crowded out at 
the entrance, unless in very cold weather— 
and have the entire outside protected with 
some non conductor that would enable the 


Now I) 


know how it can be so absolutely straight. The wirc 
we use, is No. 36annealed. We have made arrange- 
ments so that we can furnish it at 30c. per Ib. A 
sample ounce on a spool, postpaid by mail, will be 
sent for 10c.; when we get “rigged,”’ we hope to send 
them cheaper. As there are about 4,00) feet to the 
und, the expense of the wire will not exeeed Ic. 
or 10 frames, put in as I figured them last month. 
Nearly 3 years ago, I told you that fdn. should be 
made with rollers; I now tell you—and I am “walk- 
ing around the stairway” on it—that if fdn. with 
wire in it is wanted, a wire cloth should be made 
that, when ee ae in melted wax, is ready for the 
bees. This will enable you to use your wax at home, 
and all you will need to purchase will be the wire 
cloth. Ht will require some very nice and expensive 
machinery, to make it at a low price. The wire 
| — be so fine, that the fabric will be something 
e lace. 





QUEENS BY MAIL, 


A few days ago, I noticed an envelope in our mail, 

that contained a rather bulky square box. When 

' opened the box was found to be a bottle queen cage 

such as our engraver has illustrated below, except 

that wire cloth was tacked over the end and top, and 

it contained 8 bees and a queen, in perfect health, 
and as lively as one might wish. 


bees to keep the inner walls warm at all | 


times, and I think we should have no damp- 
ness. With chaff packing and chaff cush- 
ions, I have succeeded so well, that Iam 


perfectly willing the little fellows shall tix 
up just as snug for winter, as their instinct 
prompts them to do. 

VALUE OF PROPOLIS. 


Although this gum has been used to some | 
extent in medicine, I believe it possesses no 
particular value over burgundy pitch, and 
other cheap gum resins. 





This 28th day of Sept., we have ree’d our 4.000th 
subscriber. 


GRAPE sugar in frames is answering nicely gener- 
ally, although an occasional colony scems to have a 
little trouble in understanding what it is for. 








In place of the soft saw sets that have given some | 


trouble this past season, we now have some, made 
of forged cast steel. Price 5c. If sent by mail, lc. 
more. 

Tse asters are in full bloom, and the bees are 
Hoc busy on them. Strong colonies are storing a 
dark honey, baving much the taste of brown sugar 
syrup, which I think must be from these asters. 





Our imported queens are all gone, and we have 


not heard a word from Tremontani, to say Ange 
If. 


he will send us the 50 ordered this fall or not. 
those who would like one this fall will drop us a 
postal, we will notify them as soon as the 50 are re- 
ceived, or we hear from them. I will guarantee safe 
delivery, on all I undertake to ship yet this fall. 





We have just made arrangements for furnishing 
painted wire cloth for shipping bees, at 5c. per 
square foot. This will also do for queen cages, but 
the mesh is so coarse that it is not as safe for intro- 
ducing as the tinned wire cloth, made especially for 
that purpose ; for the bees sometimes reach through 
and get the queen by the leg, and either cripple her, 
or kill her outright. Many of those who ship us 
queens do use the coarser, notwithstanding. 





WIRE IN THE COMBS. 

At present writing, we have brood, all nicely 
sealed, right over the wires put into the fdn., on the 
plan given last month. Although we have combs 
nicely built out on the fdn. furnished by friend Nel- 
lis, that made on my own plan isa much straighter 
comb, It may be that I was not careful enough in 
fastening the wire withthe fdn. rolled init, but as 
it cannot be drawn tight, like the other, I do not 


| and kindred industries. 
| sent sealed up, why not bees? 


i Ce 
PLUNKET’S BOTTLE QUEEN CAGE. 

It came from E. B. Plunket, Rome, Ga., and he 
| has sent us another since, with equally good success. 
The vial is a % dram, and he closes the- mouth witb 
a — of sponge. 

ow comes the question:—Is it right to send 
queens by mail after they have been so positively 
forbidden? Wasit right to aid the negroes to es- 
cape from their masters contrary to law, a few years 
ago? The North thought it was, and the South 
thought it was not. This is not a law, in regard to 
queens, it is a ruling of the P. M. G. 

To give you an idea of the state of affairs, I will 
quote some of the recent rulings: 


_ “50. Potatoes, being perishable matter, are not 
deemed mailable, but if inclosed in sealed packages 
prepaid at letter rates of postage it would be the 
duty of a postmaster, in the absence of any know!l- 
fae of h heir contents, to forward such packages in 

e mails.’’ 


The idea that potatoes are perishable in any sens 
that would leave a possibility of their injuring mail 
matter, is, it seeras to me, astrange one; for they 
are only mailed in small quantities for seed, and if 
uncalled for, only dry up. few years ago, the 
mails were specially active in assisting agriculture 
If potatoes can now be 


“53. The following named articles have been, since 
our last issue, submitted to the Department, and 
ruled upon as unmailable, viz: cement, confection- 
ery in any form, eye-glasses, or spectacles, glass, 


_ jewelry, having pins attached; salve, sewing-ma- 


chine needles, soap, steel-pens, stove-polish, sugar, 
tin dishes, tooth-powder.”” 

AS scarcely a mail comes into any town of any 
size, that does not coutain more or less of the arti- 
cles named above, are not such rulings almost 2 
dead letter? 


“52. The regulation prohibiting the carriage of 
“flour’’ or other powdered matter in the mails may 
be held as not applying to sealed packages prepaid 
at letter rates of postage.”’ 

Potatoes and flour must go at letter postage, but 
tobscco—I presume it will be as well to be mild in 
the matter, but really, is it not time that a protest 
was being made in some shape orother? If articles 
are presented, or putin the mails, so poorly donc 
up that they are liable to do injury, of course, they 
should be thrown out, and the P. M. is paid for at- 
tending to such matters; but must the innoceut 
suffer with the guilty ?—there isn’t room for me to 
say another word; Lam at the bottom of the la=t 
page to be printed. 
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The “amilery.” 


“This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition tothe “Growlery.” Ithink 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 

















<ga¢57 E have purchased a number of articles of you; 
yi foot-power saw, extractors, fdn. machine, 
J) sample hives, smokers, &c. Everything has 
been entirely satisfactory, and we had an idea that 
your institution was a model of promptness and 
perfection. We could not see where any one could 
tind cause for growling, and I think that the cause 
of it is as much the imagination as anything. 


Mrs. P. P. COBB. 
Middleville, Mich., Sep. 22, 1878. 





1 ordered on the 3d, you receipted and shipped on 
the 5th, and to-day noon, the 7th, I have my queens 
in their bottle cages, perfectly lovely. Such prompt- 
ness will secure patronage. Thanks. 

F. W. BURGESS. 
Huntington, L. I.. Sept. 7th, 1878. 

I was surprised and am well pleased with the man- 
ner in which you pack the articles. For compact- 
ness and neatness, your packing of goods can’t be 
excelled, 

I had no trouble in putting everything together, 
and transferred 5 common box hive colonies into 
the L. hives, with success. 

I am ever so much pleased with your work, and so 
faras making prettier work is concerned, [ think 
you have already arrived at perfection. I can’t see 
how anyone could help being well pleased with your 
hives, frames, sections, &c. The fdn. you sent works 
like a charm, RK. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C. Sept. 40th, 1878. 


a 

I feel that Lowe you a debt of gratitude for, the 
little ‘world of pleasure’ which you have opened 
up to me through your publications. I do not re- 
member that I ever passed a more pleasant summer 
than the last, and I must acknowledge that bees had 
much to do in producing this result; hence allow 
me to express my hearty thanks. 

From the printed testimony, I had come to the 
conclusion that a remedy had been found which 
would always prevent a once carefully hived swarm 
trom leaving the hive; viz., the frame of un 
brood. But Ihave had an exception to this rule. 
One of my swarms came out and clustered again, 
leaving only a “‘corporal’s guard” to ‘*keep house.” 
However, it remained after being hived again. I 
think the plan is a very good one, and, no doubt, 
judging by the losses of my neighbors, saved me a 
number of swarms. : 

You say you have never heard of pollen’s being 
stored in the sections. 1 bad a number which I had 
to keep for home consumption, simyiy on account 
of this. I also had a number which were spoiled by 
the queen’s using them for brood (both drore and 
worker), and two of my neighbors had the same. 
One of the queens used a number of the sections 
and filled almost every cell. The tin separators 
were properly used in both cases. Do not under- 
stand me to complain, however, for I think this in- 
vention for taking honey is the best in use, and 
much superior to any other method. I speak of 
them only that we may allarrive at the exact 
truth in regard to them. ; 

My plan of disposing of unfinished sections, is to 
uncap and feed them to the bees having the least 
amount of winter stores. I think this will pay best, 
with honey at present prices, 

In regard to the simplicity smoker, I wish to say 
that I could not be induced to use any other, at 
least, of all those which Ihave seen. At first, how- 
ever, I had trouble to get it “to go;’’ but after atime, 
| found this was my fault and not the fault of the 
smoker. It now gives perfect satisfaction, Some 
time since, I got one for a neighbor, and now he | 
says he wouldn't be without it.for ten dollars. He | 
means it, too. During the summer, a friend called 
me to come and see if I couldn’t do something for | 
his bees. They wouldn't swarm, and were storing 
honey on the outside of the hives. I removed the | 
honey, and found that one bad thus stored 25 Ibs. | 
I put the surplus bees from two hives into one, gave 
them a frame of eggs, and now they are all right. 





P. S.—My Report; T had four colonies with which 
to begin the season; from these I have made not 
less than $50. Will that do for a beginning? 

New Philadelphia, O., Sept. 23,78 L. 8. JoNEs. 

Now, my friends, what do these two de- 
partments prove ? If nothin more, do they 
not show how differently we look at things ? 
No more pains was taken to fill the orders 
for the friend who praises our work so ex- 
travagantly, than with those in the Growl- 
ery Department. The above three letters 
give me a great deal more credit than I de- 
serve, for our work is very far from bein 
such that Jam satisfied withit. The Growl- 
ery has, perhaps at times, been a little more 
than I deserve. Shall we not look first on 
one side and then on the other, and conclude 
that we all need more charity, and more pa- 
tience? I know I do, and I hope you will 
keep on chiding me, when I forget to do as 
I ought, but please, dear friends, when you 
complain, do it kindly, 


Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 








MISHAPS WITH BEES, AND MISHAPS WITH HONEY 
BARRELS. 


| FTER my Italian queen had been laying for 
a more than a week, I thought her, of course, all 
w=) right. In a few days more I made another 
examination, and could find no eggs, but did find a 

oung black queen and my Italiangone. Now these 
yees must have kept the queen cell all the time my 
new queen was laying, and when the young queen 
hatched, destroyed the fertile one, something which 
I think is unusual for them to do, 

Had the rpm mentioned above been a 
hybrid, and had our friend not looked as 
many times as he did, he might have had 
very good grounds for declaring that he had 
been cheated. I wonder if a great many of 
the quarrels and misunderstandings in buy- 
ing and selling queens may not have come 
about in a similar way. 

A barrel of honey was shipped here from Peoria, 
Ill., last week, and set upon the depot platform, and 
while there commenced to leak very badly; my 
bees having an eye to business and only two blocks 
off, soon scented it and, in a very little while, every 
bee in my apiary seemed to be on the go; the leak- 
ing could not be stopped, so the bees just helped 
themselves. I never saw so many bees in one place 
before; the air wus black, and the barrel could 
hardly be seen, so thick were they flocking to it. 
Late in the afternoon, the owner came and took it 
away; when weighed, it was found to be 2C0 lbs 
short. J. W. KEERAN. 

Bloomington, IIL, Sept 18, 1878, 

I should have feared the consequences af- 
ter the honey was gone, did the bees all go 
hoine without any body’s being stung, after 
their supply was so suddenly cut off? Had 
you weighed your hives when the bees be- 
gan the work, and againafter they had been 
stopped, you could have told !ust how much 
honey you owed the owner of the barrel. 


COLOR OF QUEENS, ETC. 

WeE began the season with 6 stocks of pure Ital- 
ians and hybrics, in fair condition, though 3 or 4 
were short of stoves. Began to stimulate by feed- 
ing syrup drained from tubs¢f maple sugar. Fed 
the syrup out of doors at the rate of % to 4 ofa ten 
quart pan full daily, During the latter part of May, 
Ifound my best stock entirely out of honey, with 
brood in 10 frames. Bees began to swarm June Mth. 
Have taken off 400 pounds of nice honey and doubled 
my stcck, and havea nucleus which I shall try to 
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winter. Have just exhibited a crate of comb honey 
at our State Fair ; it took the first premium and at- 
t a good deal of attention, as did also Novice’s 
Honey Extractor, which received a diploma. 
Now, Mr. Root, just solve this problem. Two 
years , I bought a daughter of an imported 
ueen, of Nellis; last year when her colony swarmed 
cut out the cells and made nuclei, but her queens 
were so near black that I killed all of them except 
one ; this yearI have bred her again and she pro- 
duces very fair colored queens. The queen is Clip- 
so there is no mistake in regard to her identity. 
er colony gave me 80lbs. of honey and is my best 
stock, as it was last season. If you can tell whya 
queen breeds dark queens one year and light (fair) 
ones the next, I would be pleased to have you do it. 
Seems to me all this talk, about imported stock 
being better than homebred, is gammon, though 
my imported bees are 5lbs better than our home- 
bred stock. I believe inbreeding is what ails so 


many bees, not light color, though close breeding | 


tends to albinoism. Why does not close breeding 
take place in Italy as well as here? I believe it 
does, and I believe a queen reared in Italy is no bet- 
terthan one reared in “Old Vermont” or Ohio. 

confess I have a strong liking for proses: things— 
bees not excepted. Have one stock (new queen) 
that about suits me so far as eolor is concerned. 


Wish you would continue your researches until 


you can tellus how to make our queens breed true 
everytime. I hatched a couple of fine cells (from 
one mother) afew weeks ago, one produced a fine 
queen, the other nearly black. Please explain all 
the knotty points in queen breeding, in GLEANINGS 
when you have the space. 

Fdn. has proved a grand success with me. 

East Berkshire, Vt,, F. W. CuMmInas. 

I cannot explain the matter, any more 
than I can why a flock of ducks or chickens 
are variously colored. I presume by careful 
selection in breeding, we could get them all 
light colored, but shall we waste time on 
this. which seems to me a secondary matter? 
Shall we not rather choose gentleness, good 
honey gatherers, hardiness, ete.? If I am 
correct, your black queens will produce just 
as finely marked workers as any. 





ASKING QUESTIONS. 


_ Edison, the inventor of the phonograph, 
is said to have made the following remark : 

The impression has gone abroad that I don’t like 
rewspaper men, because I don’t want to be bored. 
I like newspaper men well enough ; but what I ob- 
ject to are those New Jersey farmers that come to 
see me every day, and have me explain the phono- 
graph tothem. That’s what worries me. My assis- 
tant has almost grown consumptive talking to them. 

_ The clerk of the apiary has been very pa- 
tient all summer, and I thought he rather 
enjoyed having visitors, but a few days ago 
he made a remark that seemed to imply that 
he, too, was beginning to feel the pressure. 
What shall those do who want to learn? 
Why, come and see us by all means, if they 
prefer to, but.an A BC book would be far 
cheaper, and it would stand the wear and 
tear of being asked the same thing over and 
over. 





Isend you a condensed report of the meeting of 
the South Western Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
held in Lebanon, Ohio, Sept. 14th, 1878. 

Drones can be kept for late queen raising, by ta- 
king the queen from a hivethat has plenty, and 
keeping her ir a nucleus till late, when she can be 
returned. 

By shaking a queen cell that is nearly ready to 
hatch, the queen will be loose, if she is dead ; but, 
if she is alive, she will not shake about. 

Nine enema of honey will last a moderate sized 
colony from Nov. Ist till Apr.lst; but it will take 
25 Ib. to last a strong colony all winter and spring. 
Bees should be protected by chaff, if possible. 

There were exhibited, a Root smoker, a King smo- 
ker, a Savage queen cage and N.C. Mitchell’s pat- 


ent (?) bee hive. As Mitchell is trying it get a hold 
in our neighborhood, I would take it asa favor if 
any one that has had any dealing with him, that 
has not proved satisfactory, would send me a 
short account of the transaction on a postal card, to 
be used at our next meeting. Did he raise any 
queens at Sandusky this last summer ? 

The next meeting to be held in the same place, on 
the second Friday of February, 1879. W.S8S. Boyp. 

Hamilton, O., Sep. 21st, 1878. 

Thanks; but you are mistaken about loose 

ueens being dead. I have cut them out of 
the cell, and held the still white, almost per- 
fectly formed, queens in my hand, put them 
| back, waxed over the cell, and had them 
‘hatch outallright. I have also hatched them 
| all right, without any cell at all, when kept 
|in a wire cloth cage right among the bees. 
| Any number of Mitchell’s frauds will be 
|found in back GLEANINGS. His division 
‘board swindle has been repeatedly shown 
up in all the journals. 





AILANTHUS HONEY. 

Can you, or any of the 4,000 readers of “GLEAN- 
| INGS,” tell me whether the honey taken from the 
| blossoms of ‘“‘Ailanthus Glandulosa” is poison or 
not. J. F. BARTON. 

Chicago, Sept. 4, 1878. 

The matter was pretty thoroughly dis- 
' cussed a few years ago, and I believe the 
conclusion was reached that it was not poi- 
;sonous, the fatality among bees, at that 
' time, being due to other causes. 





| REPORT FROM A “NEW HAND.” 

| My bees have done very well, considering the 
cold wet spring; bees brooded up very strong 
|! through February and March, but April and May 
| being very cold and wet, many colonies dwindled 
} down to mere nuclei. I started with 17 stands, and 
| increased to 42, mostly by artificial swarming, and 
' took an average of nearly 100lbs. of honey from the 
| parent hive. I took most of the honey from 7 
; Stands ; the largest amount taken from one stand 
| Was 806 lbs.,; 202 of extracted and 104 of 1 pound sec- 
| tions. I also made 38 artificial swarms from the 
| same stand; from the first swarm I took 42 lbs., and 
| from the second 48 lbs., which gives from one stock 
| a product of their increase, and 396lbs. of honey. I 
presume this isas much as anew hand should ex- 


pect. A. RSIGLE. 
Arlington, O., Sept. 14th, 1878. 

| J should think it was as much asa new 
| hand could expect, friend R. If you go on 
| at this rate, I shall begin to think years of 
| experience amount to but little, unless it is 
'to break paths wherein the A. B. C. class 
may walk or rather “skip ahead.” 


| ENAMELED SHEETS FOR WINTERING. 
| You do not propose to use the enameled cloth over 
| the bees in winter, do you? 

That cloth is water-proof, and if placed above the 
bees, will be moisture proof; that is, it will not al- 
low the breath and moisture from the bees to pass 
upwards, so it will condense on the cloth and proba- 
bly freeze a solid mass of ice and bees, and any 
quantity of chaff cushions or absorbing material 
you might place over the enameled cloth would be 
that much trouble and expense taken for nothing. 

T. C. Hunt, Richmond, Ind4., Sept. 20, 1878. 


You are giving us theory,my friend. Prac- 
tical work gives no such result; the reason 
is, probably, beeause the chaff cushions pro- 
tect the enameled cloth so well that no frost 
ever reaches it, and consequently no mois- 
ture is ever condensed on it. I used it last 
winter, and shall use it again. It may not 
| be best to follow me, for I sometimes make 
‘mistakes. If you want something porous, I 
would suggest the burlap. It is much cheap- 

er than any other kind of cloth. 
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I am one of your A BC class, I suppose. I) 
chopped wood last winter and bought 11 colonies, al- | 
so purchased 15 more this spring, making in ell 26 in | 


box hives. Iinereased them this season to 64, and 


had one go to the woods. I practiced artificial | 
swarming on those that were transferred. The sea- | 


son has been very poor in this locality, basswood be- 


ing an entire failure, which nearly_constitutes our | 
surplus in a good season. I think Wisconsin equal | 


to any State for basswood. Have sold only $45.00 


worth of bees and honey, which I think looks a little 


discouraging. 


My bees, up to Aug. 15th, did but little, but as buck- | 


wheat and golden rod began to bloom, they marched 
out, as you say, like a grand caravan, and just tum- 
bled before their hives with their great loads, from 
early til late. They are now working on asters and 
smartweed the most of anything. 

| have Italianized 25 swarms this season, and now 
have little yellow fellows by thousands. You don't 


know how much I think of ther. I fear I am too | 


much of an enthusiast over ny bees; am with them 
every spare moment, and am often asked, ‘Why 
don’t you sleep with them?” 

I purchased my queens of Mr. S. I. Freeborn, of 


Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis., one of Wisconsin's most | 


successful apiarists. He has now 350 swarms. You 


won't wonder that I think well of him, when I tell ; 


you that he sold me 25 fertile queens for $10.00, and 
several of them tested, at that. 
Can I equalize my honey this fall, just as well as to 


feed up the late swarms?. My first swarms have | 


some to spare, I think. M. A. GILL. 

Viola, Wis., Sept. 9, 1878. 

It will answer just as well to equalize, as 
you mention, but be careful you do not rob 
the old stocks. I think you have made a 
good season of it, my friend, if you count 
your stock on hand at what it.is worth. 


Last spring, I sent to you for a pattern Simplicity 
hive, in due time it came, and [have used it fora 
«u model ever since. I have made a good many 
hives, some of which I sold to my neighbors; they 
wl like them very much, I also sent 12 of them up 
the river some 25 miles, to be filled with bees at $1.25 
per swarm, all first swarms. They were all filled by 
the lth of June, and were left to shift for them- 
selves for the next 6 weeks, being put in empty 
hives, without a single starter of any kind for a pat- 
tern, The hives were not opened for 6 weeks, I be- 
ing some 25 miles from them, with my hands full at 
home, and the man that I got them from never 
looked to see how they were building their comb. I 
must say Iwas a little uneasy about it, but it proved 
to come out all straight; every comb in the l2 hives 
was built as nice as if they had been supplied with 
fin. You say that bees do not stick the enameled 
cloth, but they do_ stick the tins that the cloth is 
hemmed with, to the ends of the frames, and to the 
tin rabbets, so that it is quite a little trick to get 
them out of the rabbets, and it seems to me it will 
be a big job to remove them in cool weather, when 
the propolis is hard. ADAM HELFINCH. 

Quiney, Iils., Aug. 15th, 1878. 

It isa “big job,’ to remove anything from 
over the frames in cool weather, but I think 
you will find that the enameled cloth gives 
the least trouble of anything yet in use. It 
is some little trouble to get the tins out, but 
I think this is balanced by their holding the 
cloth so close, and so nicely in place, at all 
umes, You can use a simple hem, in place 
of the strip of tin, if you prefer. 





A NOVEL MODE OF MAKING SECTION BOXES. 


I thought I would tell you of_a little foot power 
machine for cutting lathing and dovetailing it for 


section boxes. It is one which I have invented for | 


my own use, and which I think will work well, and 
can be made for $10 or less. It is made a good deal 
like a machine for cutting shingles, with a knife six 
inches long, and a gate, to one side of which is at- 
tached a bundle of chisels. I first cut the dovetails 
in the bolts, then cut the bolts into laths, and they 
are Bee: to put up in boxes. To prepare my lum- 
ber, I take my cross-cut, go to the woods, saw down 


a linden and saw off a few cuts, bolt them up, and 
then take them to the shop and square them into 


small bolts, just the length for use; finally, I place 
them inan old wash-boiler, and steam them, and 
they are ready to be cut. The steaming is not neces- 
sary, but it makes the wood cut easier. Have the 
knife sharp and it makes a smooth cut. 

My work is not quite as accurate and smeoth as 
yours, because my machine is not quite as perfect 
as it can be made. I believe it can be made to do 
splendid work. 

Those sections made ef liuden, I think, look very 
nice and white. A.C 

White Lick, Ind., June 17, i878. 

The sample looks very fair, and although 
the wood has something of the roughness 
and broken texture of a shingle, the clean 
white linden makes quite a respectable ap- 
/ pearance. The fact that they can be made 
at sosmalla cost is much in their favor. 
Trees that are growing in the woods, in the 
morning, may be in your hives being filled, 
in the evening. It will require some very 
careful work to get the dimensions accurate, 
but Iam sure it ean be done, by a careful 
hand. This machine is for home use; it 
would hardly do for making sections for the 
market. 


row TO IMPORT QUEENS. 

I would like it very muchif,in the next month’s 
GLEANINGS, you would give your readers full direc- 
tions, advice, and all necessary information, as to 
how to proceed to crder queens direct from Italy. 
In what part of Italy can we get the best bees, the 
lightest colored, &e. Jos. M. BRooks. 

Elizabethtown, Ind., Sept. 11, 1878. 

Go to your banker and get a foreign draft 
for the number of franes you wish to send 
for queens, as per Montani’s price list in 
every No. of GLEANINGS. If he fills your 
order at once, you should get them in about 
60 days after sending the money; at least, 
that is as soon as we have ever received any. 
Sometimes the orders are delayed much long- 
er, and I have thought of sending to some 
other party because Tremontani was so slow 
this season. He has now, however, filled all 
our orders, and as no one else advertises in 
our American journals, I can not tell where 
else to send. His queens are, I think, as fine 
as any sent from Italy. As there has always 
been a difficulty in getting as many as are 
needed, perhaps it would a well to rig out 
one of our A BC class with lamp nursery, 
artificial queen cells. ete., and send him 
over there. Who will go? Don’t all speak 
at once. 

When the queens arrive in N. Y., they 
should be forwarded at once; but sometimes 
things ‘fail to connect,” and they send on 
first for duties, charges, ete. We were in- 
formed with our last lot, that if they were 
sent only for breeding purposes, and so 
marked, there would be no duty to pay, and 
we have instructed Tremontani to so mark 
|them. At our prices there would be a fair 
margin, were it not for the various mishaps. 
Out of 32,2 were lost in introducing; two 
/that we shipped were reported not in the 
cages when received; one would not lay 
after our customer got her; another proved 
to bea drone layer; several were lost in ship- 
| ping, ete., and as we had to make all these 
| good, in order to keep peace in the family. 
_we had more fun for pay than money. It is 

fun to import, especially when we can get 
the most of them through alive, as in our 
‘last lot. I have never seen an imported 
' queen that did not produce 3 banded bees. 
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SWARMING WITH A CLIPPED QUEEN. 

I want to say to J. H. Buchanan that I can give 
a plan to hive bees witha meg ge queen. I think it 
is just fun to hive them, and I have practiced this 
mode for some time. I take a cage, and when the 


SOFT WAX, ETC. 
Yours of the 20th, inquiring if I received my im- 


| ported queen, is reecived. You sent the queen on 


queen comes out, cage her, and hen the bees are 


mostly out, I just pick up the old hive and move it 


away about a rod, and set my new hive on the old | 


stand. Ina few minutes, when they find no queen 

with them, they come to enter the old hive, and 

pile nght into the new one. When they get well 

under way, I let the queen go in, and then, as quick 

us they are well in, I move them to a new stand, set 

the old one back, and all is over. Davip BAILEY. 
Chester, O., Aug. 24th, 1878. 


the 3d of July, and I received her on the 6th, in good 
order. LI introduced her safely, she is producing 
nice yellow bees, and Iam well pleased with her; so 


| you can take my name off your book. [like to see 


that you want to have everything correct. 

I will write a few lines about comb fdn., but not to 
complain. I have used five lots of fdn. that T have 
received from you, and I never was troubled with 
sagging, which many complain of, except in the last 
lot; the wax was so soft it would melt down by the 
heat of the bees. I then putin strips only 4 inches 


| wide and between two combs, and they would tear 


The same plan has been given substan- | 


tially, several times; if you are on hand, 
and get the queen, there is but little diffi- 
culty. Should you not find her, or should 


down. Could not such soft wax be hardened in some 
way, so that it would not tear down? If not, I think 
it would be well to put in some wire, or something 


| else, to prevent stretching and tearing. 


the swarm unite with others, it may be, 


more complicated. 





I think your bottle queen cage is a grand success. 


I. G. MARTIN. 
Reidenbach’s Store, Pa., Aug. 26, 1878. 


Thank you for reporting. Some wax, | 


| know, is too soft for combs unsupported, but 


I have kept a queen in the one you sent me with my | 


Italian queen, for several weeks. 
J. R. ANDERSON. 
Washington, Ky., Sept. 11, 1878. 
REPLENISHING SMOKERS. 


Can you not improve your smoker so that the top 
can be removed more readily, when itis hot? It is 


this same soft wax is worked out much fas- 
ter than the hard, firm wax, There may be 
a process devised for hardening it, but | 


think the wire supports wilt be best. 


59 conical, the band slips off, and itis hard to remove | 


to renew the fire. J. B. COOPER. 
Coles Station, Ill., Aug. 30, 1878. 
I have studied long and hard on this very 
point, but have, as yet, struck on nothing 


that will be strong and efficient, and not add 


CALIFORNIA AGAIN. 

I had 80 swarms in the spripg and have now over 
500, and have taken over 19 tons of honey. I find 
that bees are not half taken care of, as a genera 
thing. I know, from trying afew, that Ihave not 


| taken care of agood many of mine. A man that 
| don’t know how to take crre of bees can handle 4 or 


5 hundred; but a man that understands taking care 
of them can do about as well with 25 or 30 stands, as 


| the other man with his 500. I will send you astate- 


to the expense too much. I shall keep on 


thinking. 


HOW A BOY MANAGES. 


To-day is the day for my name to go out of the list 
of subscribers for GLEANINGS, but I hope it will go 


and my mother gave me 15c., which I send to you for 
another % year’s subscription. My bees have done 
nothing for me this year. I had 2 swarms, each of 
which absconded, owing (I suppose) to improper 


ment from our paper. JEFFERSON ARCHER. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Aug. 18th, ’78. 
FOUR MONTHS’ WORK. 
To the Editor of the Santa Barbara Press: 
According to promise, I herewith present my 


| fourth monthly report of the progress and proceeds 


hiving ; for I gave them no brood or comb. I had 5 | 


colonies (blacks) last spring, and have only 5 now, 
with no surplus honey, as yet. I think that looks 
rather discouraging, but Iam not discouraged, for 


Spanish needle is nowin bloom, and the bees are | 


storing honey pretty fast in boxes. I received the 


buckwheat all right. I sowed about % of it, the Ist | 


day of July, which is now in full bloom, and attracts 

agreat many bees. The other half I sowed the 21st 

of July, and hayn’t had time to go and see it; for it 

is a good ways from the house. GEO. F. SPENCER. 
Payson, Ill, Aug. 30, 1878. 


An old gentleman who has kept bees for 30 years, 
getting from 10 to 20 Ibs. of honey from a colony, 
when he saw me take 56 of those finished sections 


ig ro aa | of those fours ds of bees. Fro 2 ine 
in again, in less than 5 days, for to-day I earned 35¢., | Of Those four stan f From one of mine, | 


now have 16 swarms and have taken 496 Ibs. of hon- 
ey. From the one that I have prevented from 
swarming, I have taken 405 pounds of honey. 

Mr. White’s swarm has increased to 15, and he has 
taken 390 pounds of honey. 

Mr. Stone’s swarm has increased to 10, and has 
yielded 157 pounds of honey. 

During the first three weeks of this month, the 
weather was so cool and damp that the bees did not 


| gather large quantities of honey, and owing to the 
| condition of the weather, [could not use the ex- 
| tractor, otherwise this month’s report would have 


| been much more favorable. 


Out of the three Italian queens I sent for, I have 


_ one first class queen, and am raising as many from 


her as I can; and am now prepared to furnish young 


_ fertile queens, from an imported mother at &1; 


from a colony, said he would never be surprised at | 


anything in regard to bees and honey in my _ hands; 
when I told him that colony had now furnished 105 
of those sections, he said he never could have be- 
lieved it, if he had not seen it for himself. 
W. W. HOOPER. 
Minerva, O., Aug. 26, 1878. 


WHAT MADE ’EM “FIGHT.”’ 
Can you tell what makes bees fight after taking 
off a box of honey, and what will stop them? 
R. H. Baty. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1878. 
Yes; you took off your boxes at a time 
when robbers were around, and they got a 


tested and warranted queens, $3. 
: «JEFFERSON ARCHER. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., June 29th, ’78. 


HONEY DEW. 


We have a large plant of Camellia Japonica; for 
many years, this plant has distilled from its large, 
shining leaves, large drops of thick honey or syrup 


| resembling in taste grape sugar. Camellias ae 


never visited by aphides, and this plant, being large 


; and spreading, stands solitary every winter. We 


have intended to send you some of these peop | pro- 


| ducing leaves, for the last two winters, and should 


‘ly mail you a few specimens. 


the phenomenon occur again next winter, will surc- 
STAIR & KENDEL. 


P. S.—The honey can not come from the flowers, 


| as it appears when the plant is not in bloom. 


taste, and hence the ‘‘unpleasantness.” If | 


| is eC »SSi “1 s > Ms rir af 7 ie < 
it is necessary to do such work after the hon- | thing work smoothiy.. I think Foreman’s fan. fast- 


ey has failed, do not keep the hive open an 
instant longer than can avoided, and if 
robbers “‘pile in” even then, remove your 
honey just at dusk, or by moonlight, using 
smoke of course. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 27th, 1878. 


The sections are a success, this time, go together 
just right, and are the exact size, making every- 


| ener can be made to fasten clear into the corners of 


the frame, by having the end of the handle properly 

shaped, with a flat face, and edges square, 

so that it can be pressed into the corners, instead of 

the roller. Cuas. H. RUE. 
Manalapan, N. J., Aug. 27th, 1878, 
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CALIFORNIA. 
The honey season is over, after 100 days of ex- 


tracting, and we are glad of it. Atwood and myself | 


have taken 70,000 lbs. this season. We had 188 
stands in the spring, increased to 300, and made all 
our combs for extracting, also for the new colonies. 
Our best work was 2,300 lbs. in 6 hours, all capped. 
R. W. has taken 45,000 Ibs., and has 420 colonies. He 


and Mr, A., my partner, are going to Europe. ney | 


have in their care 150 tons; other parties are send- 


ing by them—J. G. C., J. H., and others; there is no | 


market here. Quotations are 5to6e in San Fran- 


cisco. I think there has perhaps been 300 tons pro- | 


duced in this county, this year. I think our average 
is far above anything ever done in California before; 


we frequently took atonaday. The best swarms | 


made 6 Ibs. per day, for 10 days. We use the L. hive, 
10 frames below, and 8 above. * 
Your friends, A. & K. 
Scenega, Ventura Co., Cal., Aug. 24th, "78. 
P. S.—Please insert no names, if published.  K. 
We are just now getting lots of honey, but it sells 
for nothing. Yet it isa good thing to have in the 
house. Wm. C. Grier, Lamar, Mo., Sept. 3, 1878. 


ONE TIER OF SECTIONS OVER THE BROOD. 

My bees are doing poorly, this year, only one or 
two out of sixty filling an upper story. Two tiers of 
boxes above are too deep this year, and I hope you 
will walk around the C.8., and evolve some way of 
putting on one tier, without the expense of another 
set of cases. I have tried two or three ways, and 
don't find it yet. Buckwheat sections sell here for 
1244e.; clover sections 15c.; white ext’d lec.; dark 
ext’d &&, 

RIPENING THIN HONEY. 

Freeborn and Hatch, of Richland Co., T under- 
stand, are candidates for “blasted hopes,’”’ having 
400 or 500 stocks, with thin buckwheat honey, their 
only stores. Now, if it were my case, I should re- 
duce those 500 to 100, extract that thin honey, and 
make vinegar with it, and feed up on A sugar; I 
think I would thus have 100 good stocks next May, 


ihat, with the empty combs, would easily be in- | 


creased to 400. R. L. JOINER. 


Wyoming, Wis., Sept., 2, 1878. 


Why, it is the easiest thing in the world, | 


friend J., to give the bees only one tier of 
sections. Cut some strips of wood, or even 
paseo 34 inches wide by 144 inches 
ong, and lay them aeross the bottoms of the 
upper tier of sections, and not a bee ean get 
into the upper tier. Only 4 of these strips 
will be needed to a hive, and when you want 
to let the bees above, you have only to re- 
move these pieces. To put them in or take 
them out, tip the upper story partially on its 
side, and then draw all the frames of see- 
tions (all together) out half way. When 
fixed let them all slide down in their places 
again, and wedge up as they were before. I 
have never mentioned this, because I have 


not been satisfied that it was of enough ad- | 


vantage to give them one tier at a time. 


If your neighbor’s bees are crowded into | 


so small a compass as to cover the combs 


densely, I feel sure they will ripen and seal | 


the honey. Takeahive and remove half 
the combs, and confine the bees on the other 
half, by a division board, keeping them en- 


tirely out of the vacant side, and see if the , 


honey is not ripened. If you crowd a _ 

of them out doors, in hot weather, it wil 

just right. 

MR. LANGSTROTRH, ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT DIVISION 
BOARDS. 

In a recent conversation with the Rey. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, upon my referring to Mr. Mitchell’s selling 
patents on the movable division board, Mr. Lang- 
stroth handed me a book on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
written by himself, in the vear 1853, and referred me 
to pa e 97, from which I will give you an extract: 

2 le the hive is of a size adapted to the natural 





be | 


| instincts of the bee, it should be capable of being 
| — adjusted to the wants of small colonies. I 

a small swarm is put into a large hive, they will be 
unable to concentrate their animal heat, so as to 
work to the best advantage, and will often become 
‘discouraged, and abandon their hive. If they are 
put into a small hive, its limited dimensions will not 
wford them suitable accommodations for increase. 
, By means of my movable partition, my hive can, 
in a few moments, be adapted to the wants of any 
— however small; and can, with equal facility, 
be enlarged from time to time, or at once restored to 
its full dimensions.” 

This same partition, or division board, was pat- 
ented by Mr. Langstroth, 25 years ago, and used by 
him as long as he kept bees. 

I have no desire to injure Mr. Mitchell in any way, 
but I do think that the bee-keeping public should be 
warned against his agents, who are threatening to 
prosecute people, for using an article upon which 
the law will not sustain his patent, if he has one. 

D. A. McCorp, Oxford, O., Sept. 10, 1878. 

P.S. Iam happy to inform you that Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s health is much improved, and I think he 
will do something more yet for the benefit of bee- 
keepers. D. A. M. 

The volume mentioned has long been 
among our books, and the quotation Is a cor- 
‘rectone. I have not before mentioned it, 
because it scarcely seemed worth while; but, 
it we are to have such complaints of black- 
mailing as we have had lately, it may be a 
good idea, after all. We shall all most hear- 
tily rejoice to hear from Mr. L. once more, 
even though it be only a few brief words. 

I am glad to say, there seems to be a pros- 
pect of Mitchell’s doing better; for he has 
just sent our friend C. T. Smith, whom he 
has owed so many years, 4 queens on the ae 
count. 


Well, I never saw bees so cross as these hybrids 
from the queen I bought of you. I have use for the 
' novice smoker now. Wa. St. MARTZ, 

Moonshine, Martinsville P. O., Ill., Sept. 9, 187s. 

FLORIDA. 

From the two hives bought of you in the spring, I 
have never taken one ounce of honey; the bees 
have caten all there was when the hives were sent; 
winter is approaching; would yon feed? and what 
food? 

I have successfnily raised two beautiful queens, 
'and made two swarms from my first two hives. I 
have not a drone now. How am Ito get drones 
when | want to raise a queen? 

In swarming time (spring), if [ go over my frames 
and seo that there are no queen cells being made, is 
it possible for me to avoid all natural swarming and 
just divide the swarm myself, when the hives get 
too full? 

Lhave hopes of having some honey to eat next 
spring. The queens I raised myself are much 
larger, and of a much more golden yellow than their 
mother, and their bees more gentle. 

G. W. WOLrr. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. dist, 1878. 

It is not at all strange that the bees have 
eaten up all the honey they took with them 
from Ohio, if they have found none in your 
sunny land of Florida. Had they remained 
here, Lam sure they would have stored at 
least 50 Ibs. apiece. } 

I fear, my friend, you have not quite got 
the run of the business yet. It is a pretty 
hard matter to get the bees to rear drones 
| when there are none. Heavy and constant 
' feeding for a considerable time is the only 

way I know. You can prevent natural 

swarming usually, but not always. I am 
very glad to hear you can raise nicer queens 
than we do, and sincerely hope you may 
have some honey next year to eat. If you 
do not look out, you will make a bad report 
‘for Florida. See feeding and feedersin ABC. 
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A YOUNG QUEEN WITH A FIRST SWARM, 

Did you ever know a hive to cast a swarm, when a 
young queen accompanied the s while the old 
queen remained in the parent hive? On Aug. 9th, a 

ve of hybrids cast a buckwheat swarm with a 

ung queen fertilized and laying, leaving a pro- 
life old queen and several queen cells capped over, 
in the old stock. Iam certain about this, for I had 
ame her wings six weeks | gp then and she had 

e no attempt to swarm. destroyed the cells 
and both swarms are doing well. Cnas. Dopp. 

Colborne, Ont., Canada, Aug. 31st "3. 

Although such cases are not very fre- 
quent, they do happen now and then. I 
Will suggest that it comes about in this way. 

1e pasturage is good, and Saree cells are 
started; before they are ready to hatch, the 
yield slackens, and, instead of destroying 
ull the cells, one is allowed to hatch and be- 
come fertile. I judge this to_be the case, 
because I have ee! found two laying 

ueens in a hive, after cells have been torn 
down from a cessation of pasturage. Now, 
if honey should start up again, the young 
queen would be as likely to lead out the 
swarm as the old one; perhaps, more so. 
And after swarming you would find queen 
cells in the parent hive. 


Since we have hada lull in business, we 


have been sending statements to everybody | 


that owed us, 80 we could build the factory, 
you know; and, that we might hive no one 
sided work on it, I also instructed the clerks 
to send statements to all those to whom a 
balance was due. Below isasample of some 


af the replies. We shall never put anything 
in the “corner stone” fund, unless desired 


to do 30. 

I only wish the balance was $2), instead of 20c. 
If I had money, { would order immediately 5 queens, 
and 20 or 25 chaff division boards with one side loose, 
80 I could fill them with chaff myself. Then I want, 
this fall, 10 more chaff hives in fiat, and fixtures for 
same, and next spring, will want ever so much fdn., 
and sections innumerable ; yes, and “GLEANINGS”’ 
runs out in December and, Oh, my! don’t put it in 


to the “corner stone” fund just yet. G.W.GAMBLB. | 


Fredericksburg, Wayne Oo., O., Sept. 4, 1877. 





ODOR FROM BUCKWABKAT AND KEEPING HONSY 
FROM “SWEATING.” 

The perfume of our apiary is delightful, and is 
discernible at some distance. Some think it is from 
buckwheat, but the honey is so light that we think 
it is from golden rod. We have put our honey up 
stairs and down stairs and in “‘my lady’s chamber,” 
yet it willsweat. How can it be kept dry? 

Peoria, Ils., Sept. 2d, ’78. Mas. L. HARRISON. 


The odor from buckwheat is very un- 
pleasant to most people; at times, it has 
something about it almost approaching the 


BEE-KILLER. 

The fall bloom is splendid, but the “‘bee-killer”’ 
has about ruined our chance for a surplus. Colontes 
which were very strong 3 weeks ago look as though 
they had swarmed; but they havn’t. It makes a 

y feel rather blue. W. J. WILLARD. 

Jonesbor, LIl., Sept. 6, 1878. 

Iam inclined to think, my friend, that 

ou exaggerate the danger from the bee-kil- 
er, and that the depletion of your stocks is 
due rather to the usual cessation of brood 
rearing, in the latter part of the summer. 


MISHAPS IN INTRODUCING. 

I examined one of my hives 3 times, and there was 
neither brood, eggs, nor queer, that I could see, so 
T introduced the queen you sent, and then found 
that they had a miserable thing of a queen, which 
killed the one I sent for; no Llame to you. 

John Dawson, Pontiac, Mich., Sept. 2, 1878. 

The above illustrates the danger of intro- 
ducing a queen to a hive, without finding 
and removing the old queen. The fact that 
you can find no queen, or even the absence 
of eggs and brood, is not a sure evidence of 
queenlessness. 





ITALIANS AND SWARMING. 


T have ereated some excitement here with my see- 
tion boxes of nice honey. Have worked 43 hives 
| this season, with satisfactory results. 

Last August, I put an Italian queen into a black 
colony; from that hive Isaved seven swarms, ani 
two went to the woods. All were natural swarms. 
I find them harder to manage, during the swarming 
season, than the blacks, often having to hive them 
two and three times. One left young brood that I 
| gaveit. I Tay blacks in the same hive, and they re- 
mained. No black swarms went to the woods. 

L. G. Rucker, Patrick C. H., Va., Aug. 29, 1878. 


CHAFF WINTERING, ETC. 


Last winter, I tried different ways of wintering my 
| bees; I put 20 hives in a cellar, lined 3 with old car- 
| pet, put straw around 3, and packed 5 in boxes, sur- 
| rounded with chaff. Those packed in chaff did, Dy 
far, the best. By the way, Lhave kept bees for 20 
years, but have lost more or less in wintering, or in 
) the spring, every year but one, for 17 or 18 years. In 
| the spring of ’76, I lost 30 out of 46; inthe spring of 
77, 25 out of 30; I then bought 12 hives, and made 
fout of them and my 7 weak ones, almost twiee 
enough to pay forthem. It is very necessary to ex- 
famine hives that have cast swarms; also ail after 
| swarms, after it is time for the young queen to lay. 
! I tound two of my hives that had swarmed queen- 
' less, and would surely have lost them, if I had not 
| furnished them with means to rear a queen. 
B. Fincu, Gallupville, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1878. 





t 
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| REPORTS ON QUEENS. 


I received my queens allin good condition. You 
put them up in a better way than some other prr- 


| ties who send them, and Iam thoroughly satisfied 


} with them. 


ADAM KLIPPERS 
Waterloo, Ont., Canada, Sept. 2d, ’73. 


odor of carrion. I think it far more likely; pne queen bee 1 ordered from you came prompt- 
that your honey is from the golden rod. If} ly, and I successfully quartered her in her néw 


itis in an upstairs room where it does not 
apes. it should Keep free from dampness. 
We have kept it the year round in our store 


home, although it was my first effort in that busi- 


| 
| ness. I thought her to be aniee queen, but have 


awaited developments before writing you. 1sup- 
sed I was going to have golden colored bees, such 


Without any unpleasant “manifestations.” | asl could pride myself on; having a queen from gn 


Possibly, the source from which it was gath- 
ezed may have something to do with it. 


QUICK WORK IF REARING QUBENS. 


Thad yonng queens hatching from the brood of | I took my chance 
my new imported queen, on the Lith day after she | Italianize better than this, let us stay at home. 


wus received. They are Large and yellow. 
BK. M. HAYTHURE. 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 2d, 1878. 


Well done, friend I. If you will tell us 


just when the first eggs were lid, we ean | 
tell whether it is possible to hatch a queen | 


in less than 16 days, or no. 





{imported mother, what should hinder me, whén 
|} such a good bee man as Mr. Root sent her? I must 


confess my disappointment.in her bees, as they ase 


) only hybrids, and not marked well, even for hy- 
| brids. I have better bees and more prolific queens. 


but if foreign mothers can mt 


JontT. W. LEUBEN. 
Pendleton, Ind., Sept. 9th, 1978. 


It gives me pleasure to inform you that I intro- 


| duced my queen successfully, and I now haw 


splendid yellow-backs. I also must say that she 

came to hand in the very best condition, and every 

bee was in good shape. ISAAC RUMMELL. 
Warren, Ohio, Sept. 9th, 1873. 
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Cur Komes. 


Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and 
he shall lift you up.-—James, 4; 10. 











ment in declaring that I should not have 
their fair-ground. I prayed that, if it was 
best, the ground might be given us, and not 
only that, but that the minds of those who 
objected might be changed, and that it 
might be given with a hearty good will. 





A. all my debts, I had about $3.000 in the | that I could not have it. 
=—“pank. The building I now occupy was! I believe that answers to prayer may al- 
soon after sold for $4.500, so that I then had, | most always be explained, by those who ate 
subject to my demand, about $7.500. Near- | disposed to do so, as coming about in some 
ly all my life, I have been pretty badly in! other way; and, in this case, it might have 
debt; for, just about as soon as I saw any | been said that our people, at ~ about that 
prospect ahead for taking things a little | time, began to be interested In the reforma- 
easier, I almost invariably got hold of some! tions that were gradually taking place 
new speculation, and so it went. At this | among the young men, and to associate 
time, 1 had been praying and striving to | them with the Bible class, and the factory. 
overcome this besetting sin, and it seemed a | A sort of reaction took place ; another meet- 
little strange to myself, that I had no dispo- | ing was called, and it was decided that I 
sition to think about this sum of money,! could have the property at my first offer. 
Which was really alittle more than I ever | If the prayer for this object had no effect on 
expected to have all at one time. There | the geome it certainly had on myself, for I 
was a strong tendency to relax my usual in-; felt it to be so sacred a matter, that I en- 
dustry, and to grow alittle important; but, | trusted it allin God’s hands, and took no 
as [ was all this time laboring with the boys | — in the talk myself, being perfectly wil- 
in jail, and with others who needed wor | ing to trust my own town’s people to do 
and who could not well be reached in any | what was right and best. A very sensible 
other way, I kept pretty humble, consider- | thing to do, say you? Well, I believe the 
ing my natural disposition, and when some ! effect of earnest prayer is to make one 
new hand asked for a place, and ees eer: and that one who prays over his 
to lead a better life if it was given him, and | work will generally do it, in a safe and sen- 
the place came in answer to prayer, I could | sible manner. 
but feel that all this business, and money! The 174 acres of land. with its buildings, 
too, Was a sacred trust given into my charge, | cost me $3.500, and I had 4.000 left, with 
far which I would be held responsible. The ; which to build the factory. Our trade is 
sum mentioned above was to build the fac- ! always dull in the fall, and 1 knew, from 
tury, and to pay for the ground. ' past experience, that I should run short; 

To enable you all to have your goods with | for, with the new printing press, new en- 
the least possible delay, as well as to save | gine, and other expensive machinery, I 
expense, it was thought well to have the | feared I could not get into — kind of work- 
tactory as near the R. R. station as possible, | ing trim less than $8.000. ithout sayin 
and about two acres of ground was deemed! anything to anybody about it, I calculates 
necessary. After looking at all the eligible | that, after I had got the building as far 
land in the vicinity, some one started the! along as I could with what money I had, 
idea that the county fair-ground would an- | could get enough on a mortgage to finish it, 
swer nicely, if it could only be had. I took | and that the next season’s trade would pay 
in ata glance, the ground, sloping gently to it allup. I did not know but the “Growl- 
the south and east; the pretty patches of | ery” would take off some of the trade, if the 
woodland; the streani of water; above all, | complaints were allowed to come out in aj 
the fact that one corner came right close up | honest way, but I calculated to reform my- 
io the station, nearer than any piece of land | self somewhat, as well as the boys. Towaril 
that could be purchased; and, with all the | the first of Sept., before the roof even was 
vest, I thought of the advantages it would! on the factory, the money at the bank was 
vive for a mission work in onr town. The} all gone; and, what was still worse, al- 
station has seemed a favorite place of resort | though I had had thousands there a few 
tor those of a disorderly turn, and there is | months before, without getting a cent of in- 
inmuch Sabbath breaking about there; what | terest for the use of it, i found that I could 
cffact might the morning Bible class have | not get any more, without paying ten per 
ou the vicinity? Already I saw, in wy! cent; still farther, I must-have (eo goal 
iind’s eye a neat little chapel, for this class | signers to back me—signers who were owl 
on the Sabbath, and a reading room during | ers of real, broad acres. Our friends in 
week days, for the hands, or whoever else | town, who were owners of stores and build- 
igight care to use it. I made a good eash ings, would not do; they wanted sound, 
offer for the grounds, but, as they belonged substantial farmers. Would not a mort 
to the people, a day had to be fixed some gage be security enough? They did not 
tine ahead, for the consideration of the sub- | take mortgages at all. 
ject. The matter was talked aboutin our| Now, for years, I have prided myself on 
iorning Bible class, and I told the boys; the fact, that I never asked anybody to sign 
that, whatever the people might decide on, | with me, and therefore I have excused my- 
God would give it to us, if we showed our-' self for not signing with anybody else ; and 
selves in real earnest in carrying on His I presume I had got to feeling a sort of 
work. As the time proposed for the decis- | pride in my name, which was unencumbered 
ion came near, much was the talk in regard with any responsibility for other — 
to the matter, and many were quite vehe- | debts. I got a little important, and declared 
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I would not ask anybody to sign with me; 
but Saturday nigh 

irls came 
dreaming that the money would not be 
forthcoming, as it always had been. 
soned with myself, that they had no business 
to expect their wages always so promptly; 


that other establishments were sometimes a | 


little behind, and why should not I be? A 
few looked disappointed, and when I learned 
of one who went without the needful things 
of life, because I had not been as prompt as 
I had led then to expect me to be, my heart 
smote me. Perhaps, he had just such a soft 
blue eyed baby at home as mine, and it might 
be that I had been the means of depriving 
this little one of comforts, because the fath- 
er could not have bis small earnings on 
Saturday night. 
darkness of the night, I bowed my head to 
the ground, in the damp grass, under the 
apple trees, where I had gone many times 
before, and asked Him who never refuses to 
go our “security,” when we are in the right 
track, to show me wherein I had erred, and 
to tell me what to do. When Jesus healed 


the blind man, he told him to go and wash; | 


when he healed the sick man, he told him 
to take up his bed and walk; and when he 
fed the multitude, they were first required 
to sit down on the grass in fifties, &c.; now, 


Ido not know thata prayer of mine was, 
ever answered, unless | went right to work. | 


But, we often hear asked, could you not go 
right to work just as well without praying? 
To be sure I could. but would I go to work 
in the same way? 
a natural consequence of being refused mon- 
ey at the bank, I imagined that the people 


at the bank treated me with a sort of lofty | 


indifference: and my first impulse was to 
declare that I would have nothing more to 
do with them, but that I would deposit my 
money elsewhere, &c. 
the grass, however, my work was very 
plainly shown to be, to root out all those 
feelings, to bear ““snubbing,”’ if such caine, 
with prtience, and to take afar humbler 
place than L had been holding. Instead of 


getting mad at the cashier of the bank, and | 
declaring that I would never have anything | 
more to do with him, I went and stated | 


plainly to him my exaet circumstances, and 
asked his advice. 


the least unfriendly. 


intimate friend and acquaintance? If the 
eashier of a national bank could not do this, 
he would be totally unfit for his position, 
and would most certainly lose it. 1 know of 
nothing but prayer, that takes kinks” out 
of a body, and shows them just where they 
belong. 

“Tf you object to asking anybody to sign 


with you,” said he, “give your signers a | 
mortgage. and thus secure them from run- | 


ning any risk.” 

What a sensible piece of advice, and yet it 
had not occurred to me before. Further- 
more, he volunteered to_lay my case before 
the bank directors, and see if an arrange- 


_came, and the boys and | 
for their pay, as usual, never | 


IT rea- | 


As I went home, in the! 


I leave you to judge. As) & ; - . 
- jue ‘Saturday night was coming again and not 


After kneeling in | 


This put both him and | Sagittal tina ois Se te avevnain aaeeens 
myself in quite a different light. and he was | \T otory. @ nane to, is, to average persons, 
the same good friend he had always been, | % MYSteTy. 
The truth of it was, he had never been in. ey eae “ies tay 

Do vou know what 2 Co™mon track; it is, as it were, a constant 


hard thing it is to do, to refuse to trust an | 


' 

ment could not be made, whereby I might 
have credit for all money taken in, and be 
charged interest for only what I used, and 
/no more. If I were to borrow money for a 
year or more, I could easily get it for 8 per 
cent, but then I should be obliged to keep a 
‘considerable sum lying idle in the bank, 
just to have it ready as needed. The ar- 
rangement spoken of was made, and all 
that was necessary was to get the two names 
of considerable land holders. A relative by 
marriage said his father would sign with 


‘me willingly, but that his mother must not 


be told of it. In my way of thinking, man 


‘and wife are one, and I made my request to 


both. The old gentleman seemed quite wil- 


ling toaccommodate me, but his wife, whom I 
knew well, having got acquainted with her 
strongly objected. 


in my mission work, 
Said she: 

“As long as you are alive, Mr. Root, I 

have no fear; but should you die, and the 
property be sold under the hammer, it might 
not bring even $2.000. We are old people. 
and it would be a sore trial to us to be wor- 
ried with such business. We worked hard 
for our. few acres, when it was all woods 
about here, we have lived humbly and eare- 
fully, and we wish to end our days quietly, 
in the same way.” 

What a wicked thing it would have been, 
to have secured her husband’s name to any 
paper without her knowledge, and to have 
worried her in her old age, even if she had 
been extreme in her ideas. God forbid that 
I should ever get out of troubles in that way. 


enough to pay the hands, and yet I shrank 
from asking anyone else to be responsible 
for my business speculations. I stated the 
matter to a member of our chureh, who 
owns considerable property, and although 
he did not refuse, I saw plainly that he pre- 
ferred not to do it. every kindly told me. 
that people were talking about the proba- 
bility that I would get “swamped,” in tryin, 
to do things on so large a scale, because ms 
business was something that few could un- 
derstand: if I wanted to buy a farm, or go 
into a store, or start a lumber yard or black- 
sinith shop, it would be readily understood ; 
but the idea of employing half a hundred 
hands, in a business that even I myself can 


Said he: 
* Mr. Root, your whole work is out of the 


experiment. Your mission Sabbath schools 
and Bible class, your bees and your bee jour- 
nal, have all elicited wonder and surprise : 
but everybody, almost, thinks them tran- 
sient things, and we have looked to see them 
go down long before this time. We rejoice 
to see you looking to God for help and guid- 
ance, and our faith in-you is constantly in- 
creasing.” 

I knew that what he said was the truth, 
7 a old pride kept coming up as I fe- 
lied : 

4 i could have built a wooden building and 
had it all paid for; or I could have built 
smaller, at the risk of having to build again 
| in a year or two; or I could have purchased 
‘a stnaller engine, and printing press; bul 
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all these things would have been poor policy 
in the end. I can stop all my hands on the 
puilding now, and let it stand without a 
roof, until I can earn some more money my- 
self.” 

* No, no, you must not do that; I will get 
you the money to pay your hands to-night, 
and we will fix it before another week, so 
that you will get along.” 

Do you know how much good such a friend 
does & body? My wife and I knelt together 
in our own room, and asked God to tell us 
what to do, to avoid trespassing on the good 
nature of any one, or making anybody re- 
sponsible for our own affairs. As it had 
heen intimated that trouble might ensue 
should I die suddenly, she suggested that I 
should have my life insured for the benefit 
of my estate. This was done, and a mort- 
gage given, the signers being my father, and 
a friend who has for many years been the 
superintendent of our Sabbath school, 

‘his experience has humbled my pride in 
several ways, and has taught me several 
useful lessons. The first is, to be very care- 


ful how you let your business get into such | 


ashape that you cannot always pay your 
debts easily, without involving others. A 
case right in our own town was shown me. 
Our hollow-ware foundry cost $18,500, and 
was mortgaged for $6,000, which everybody 
thought very safe. The mortgage was fore- 
closed, and after trying a long time, the 
property was sold for only $4,500. Can we 
blame people for being backward in taking 
inortgages, or for hesitating about signing? 
(do we want our banks, that are the deposi- 
tories of so many people’s money, to be ae- 
commodating at the expense of running 
risks? or do we want them to make every 
transaction safe beyond the possibility of 
loss? [ prefer the latter way, and if the in- 
convenience of it falls on my own head, I 
hope I may have the grace to bow in humil- 
ity. Again; the banks pay nothing for the 
use of money, but will not let it out at less 
than 10 per cent, and even .then, they de- 
inand the very best security, hold a judg- 
ment note, and will not take a mortgage on 
real estate. Are they charging too much? 
Very well, do not find fault, but just quietly 
start a bank yourself. But you say you have 
not the money. It may not be entirely your 
own fault that you have not got it, but it 
comes so near it—in my opinion—that I 
think you had better trade or not trade with 
them, as you think best, and stop criticising. 
In the city of Cleveland, I am informed, 
there is a savings bank, that pays 6 per cent. 
for money, and loans it for 7. Such an in- 
stitution in a small town would be a great 
convenience, and would also help poor peo- 
ple to save their money. Many of our boys 
whom I ain very anxious to see get ahead 
are, I fear, paying out their money thought- 
lessly, and to encourage better habits, I have 
had a eard put up over the time clerk’s desk 
as follows: 


TEN PER CANT INTEREST, 
PAYABLE MONTHLY, 
Will be allowed any of the hands who have money 
they do not wish to use immediately. A. I. ROOT. 
Some have laughingly told me that I can 
not stand such a rate, but I certainly can af- 


ford to pay it to my hands, as well as to the 
bank. Nearly $100 are in our little savings 
bank already, and one of the boys is trying 
to save enough to buy hima little home hear 
the factory. 


It is now 5 o’elock in the morning. What 
a grand thing it is to be at work thus early, 
and to feel that you are abreast of all your 
duties, instead of having them driving you. 
It is like having the money to pay ail bills 
as soon as due, or as soon as called for. 

The third lesson I learned by the little 
transaction I have narrated, is to set no one 
at work, and to make no purchases, until I 
am sure of having the money ready to pay 
thei when it is called for. There are those, 
I know, who do not care about being dunned, 
and who seem to think that the reply, “I 
havn't the money,” is reason enough for not 
paying, and can go along afterwards with 
an untroubled conscience. I do not wish to 
judge them, and I try to have charity for 
them; butit seems to me a most galling 
thing, to have a fellow being say, ** You 
have got my money; I want it,’ when you 
cannot hand it over. If you have not got it, 
and know of no place or way by which you 
can get it, may God forgive you for ever 
having ineurred the debt. If you cannot 
possibly pay it, can you not get your credi- 
tor to assent to giving you a few days to 
bring it about; If he does, let me implore 
you to hold that promise sacred. Sell your 
property at almost any sacrifice; work for 
25e. a day; live on the cheapest fare; wear 
any sort of old clothing, and be laughed ata 
| hundred ways, if need be; but keep your 
| word, until your friends learn to depend up- 
| on it as they would on the rising of the sun. 

To those who have failed jy business, and 
aid nothing, or only a few cents on the dol- 
lar, I have nothing to say, and would, by no 
|means, give them needless pain, but the 
| young men, those whose names are yet with- 
| out any such blemish, I would urge, with all 
the vehemence I possess, to guard against 
such a thing, now, while there is yet time to 
be warned. If you are going to incur risks, 
or to take chances, do it with your own hard 
earnings, and not with other people’s. Think 
what a fearful thing it is, to have it said, as 
you pass along the street: 

“There isa man, who owes me money, 
which he will never pay. He took my hard 
earnings; the dollars I gathered slowly, one 
by one, by the sweat of my brow; the mon- 
ey I needed to clothe, feed, and educate my 
children. May God give me charity, and 
help me to forgive him the grievous wrong 
he has done me and mine.” 

Think of going through life with such a 
load resting on your shoulders; think of ly- 
ing down at night year after year, haunted 
by such thoughts; think of the price you 
will pay for indulging in something beyond 
your means, which you could have done 
without. It is this kind of work that robs 
us of the innocence of childhood, that em- 
bitters people against their fellows, that 
spoils faith in Christianity, and breaks down 
churches. Is it not far better, my friends, 
to humble ourselves? and, if it comes down 
to plain bread and butter, let it be honest 
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and innocent bread and butter. If we can- 


not have more than a log house, and pay our 


Way as we go, may God ney us to be satis- 
fied with the log house. It seems to me, 
just now, I would rather have the log house 


anyway, if it was out in the woods, without 
then I could not 


any road to come to it, but 
give so many hands employment, and I 
should be leading a selfish lite’ soI guess I 
will try to do the best I know how, just 
where God has seen fit to put me. 


It is later in the day now,—and the clerks 
are all about me, asking questions as usual, 


work carelessly, as usual. I, guess I will 


commence reforming myse/f, by trying not | 


| has proven that grape sugar, if snes A 
e 





to scold any to-day; if 1 carry out this good | 
resolution, some of them may look at me in | 
astonishment, and think perhaps that some- | 
thing is the matter, but never mind, I am | 


going to try hard. 
Savior, to perform his duties better, and. to 
take a humbler position, nearer to thee, and 
low at thy feet. 


GRAPE-SUGAR. 





WRITTEN BY ONE OF THE MANUFACTURERS OF IT. 


io | 
— are commercially known, I will say that the first 
isa heavy, gummy syrup, of about 40 per cent. glu- 
cose, or gra ugar, 46 to 48 per cent. dextrine, 
and 12 to 40 per cent. water; the latter is a concrete 
mass, without crystallization, of 66 to 70 per cent. 
grape and glucose sugar, 5 to 6 per cent. dextrine, 
and the balance water. 

Both articles are made in this country, out of corn 
starch, such as is used for pudding and other culi- 
nary purposes, only that the starch is further puri- 
fied to get rid of the glutin, a very important sub- 
stance as food for man, but objectionable in this 
manufacture. ‘The convertion of the starch into 


Help thy servant, O my | 


I would further say that honey consis inly 
grape sugar, some fruit sugar, Seat onto wo 
centage of cane sugar, and sundry flavoring sub- 
stances. If you wish to detect any adulteration 
take the honey mix one part water, end add alcoho; 
of 80 per cent, until aturbidness is formed which 
does not disappear when shaking. If glucose s\ ru 
is present inthe honey, soon a heavy deposit of : 
nee Moncey hn form ; while with pure 

»+y, there will be only ery sli y 
oe only a very slight milky appear- 

In Germany, an experience of 1h years and over 
for the purpose, is excellent and who homme for 
bees, and never costs more than % to 4% of cane 
sugar. In this country, we have sold grape sugar 
to about 200 different parties and receive dupli- 


and perhaps some of them are doing their | “Y 4, eh Orders daily. 


_ I think I have exhausted the subject and will fin- 
ish up here; however, I will be ready to answer any 
other questions asked. LEwWIs BEst, 
Sup’t Davenport Glucose Manufact. Cx mp'y 
Davenport, Iowa., Sept. 20th, 1878. _ 
In addition tothe above, it may be well 
to quote from Mr. Langstroth’s book, page 
273. Bearin mind that this statement has 
been before the people for more than 20 
years. Referring to grape sugar, he says : 
It can be obtained at a much lower price than 
cane-sugar, and is better adapted to the constitu- 
tion of the bee, as it constitutes the saccharine mut- 
ter of honey, and hence, is frequently termed honey 
sugar. ; 
It may be fed either diluted with boiling-water, or 


| in its raw state, moist, as it comes from the factory. 


Sf N order to give a distinction between glucose | 
and grape-sugar, as these two different articles | 


| 


In the latter condition, bees consume it slowly, and, 
as there is not the waste that occurs when candy is 
fed, I think it’is better winter-food. : 

_ Now, my friends, I have waited patiently 
for you to tell me of some way for feeding 
grape sugar in frames, as we do candy; but 
as none of you have done so, I just “walked 
around the stairway,” and did it myself. 
Although it is a very simple matter indeed, 
it is destined, I think, to prove an invention 
of considerable importance. Take your 


| grape sugar as it comes out of the boxes and 


dextrine or soluvle starch and grape-sugar is done | 


by sulphuric acid. 
by marble or chalk. 


In preparing grape-sugar for feeding bees, we 


This chemical is removed again | 


make it our special object tc remove all sulphuric | 
ccid, and afterwards, the resulting sulphate of lime. | 


Our grape-sugar for feeding bees is guaranteed to 


be free from sulpburic acid, and never contains | 
more than 1-50 part of 1 per cent. of sulphate of lime. | 
Both glucose and grape sugar pass through differ- | 


cnt refining processes, which are almost the same 
as in our sugar refineries. Starch can be converted 


into sugar or dextrine by means of malt also, as is | 


done by distillers of grain and brewers. In baking 


bread, a large part of the starch in the flour is con- | 


verted into dextrine, and a little grape-sugar is also 
formed. 

The celebrated malt extract consists mainly of 
dextrine and grape-sugar, and it derives its valuable 
nourishing wer for convalescing people, from 
these two substances. 


_in the frames yourse 


As a sweetener in coffee or | 


tea, and for other culinary purposes, grape-sugar is 
not cheaper than cane sugar; as its sweetening | 


power, even in its chemically pure state, is only +s 


of the latter. This may be the reason that they have | 
ee up its use in the hospitals of Paris. However, | 

know that there are large factories of “dry glu- | 
cose,” or grape sugar, in France, and that its manu- | 


facture is not forbidden there, nor is its use for 
brewing beer forbidden in Germany. 


noe 
In order to compare the value of cane-sugar with —— 


grape-sugar, such as we offer for feeding bees, I | 
would say that I have analyzed 100 or more samples | 


’ » “I Ss . a, “43 u = | 2 
of refined sugars, and found that “coffee A” suga | neighbor has a queen that lays from 8 to 10 eggs in 


' one cell; in fact, she just piles themin. I can’t ac- 
| count for it. I like your smoker very well; I would 


contains 90 to 93 per cent. of pure sugar; powdered, 
granulated, or block sugar, 97 to 99 per cent. of pure 
sugar. 


As a food, dextrine is probably as valuable as | 


grape sugar, and the latter isas valuable as cane 

sugar. Therefore the difference between commer- 

cial grape sugar andthe best dry cane sugar, can- 
, not exceed 20 per cent in faver of the latter. 





barrels, and put it in a new tin pan on the 
stove. Be sure you do not putin a drop of 
water. Heat it gently, and it will, in time, 
become so soft that you can mash it ail 
down into a kind of paste. Fix your frames 
precisely as directed in the A BC, for can- 
dy making, and spread your grape sugar in- 
to it nicely and evenly, and let it cool. In 
an hour or two, you can hang it in the hive: 
and there is your feed for 4c. perlb. We 
will put it into frames for you, for 5c. per 
lb.; but it will be much your cheapest way 
to have it shipped . the barrel, and put it 

f. You must not un- 
dertake to winter bees on this alone, because 
it may get too hard and dry; but, with some 
honey to go with it, it will do very well, and 
for brood rearing, I think it is even better 
— honey, probably on account of the dex- 
rine. 





Notes and Queries. 7 


SEVERAL EGGS IN ONE CELL. 
Did you ever have a case like the following ? My 





not do without it for twice the money. 
JoHN F, MEYER. 


Wyandotte, Kansas, Sept. 3, 1878. 


[A fertile worker often lays several eggs in a cell, 
and a drone laying queen sometimes does the samo; 
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a good queen never does, unless she is cramped for 
room. In this case, she will go over the cells a sec 
ond time, and lay two or more in them all. The 
drone laying queen and fertile worker often put sev- 
eral eggs in one cell, and none in the next; we gen- 
erally recognize their work by this, even before any 
of the larvee are sealed over. 





SITTING HENS VERSUS LAMP NURSERIES. 


Hang up your lamp uursery. I am hatching 
queens in clam shells under sitting hens. Have 
three hens at the business. Two do not take to it, 
but prefer to sit standing. The one that tends strict- 
ly to business hatches out every cell. A. JACKSON. 

Deposit, N. Y., Sept. 18th, 1878. 





Please send meacopy of GLEANINGS. I havea 
copy of your A BC of Bee-Culture, that cost me $1: 
on the cover, the price is 25cts.; please explain. 
Have you agents in this county? I think the book 
is worth all I paid for it. CICERO HANCOCK. 

Morganfield, Ky., Sep., 3d, 1878. 

(The above transaction speaks badly for the man 
who sold the book, but well for the book. Thanks 
for your good opinion. As we sell them for l5c. by 
the hundred, your agent can well afford to sell them 
for the price marked on the cover. It was put there 
purposely, to prevent such “‘speculations."’} 





Your postal, of Aug. 16th, came to hand in good 
time; but the queen has not arrived yet. I fearthat 
the express company have got her wer a off ona 
telephone concert somewhere. . THOMSON, 

Brighton, Mich., Aug. 19, 1878. 

P.S. Since writing the above, her ladyship has 
arrived all right—a perfect beauty, without paint. 
Thanks. Cc. T. 





WHICH IS CHEAPEST ? 


If it takes 20 pounds of coffee sugarto wintera 
colony of bees, how much grape sugar will it take ? 
Or, in other words, how much cheaper is Frane sug- 
ar than coffee sugar for feeding bees? I read Da- 
dant in Sep. A. B. J.; give me your honest opinion. 

Martonsville, Ky., Sep. 18th, 1878. J.T. WILSON. 


[See article on another page. From the experti- 
ence I have had, I would guess at it, in about this 
way : if grape-sugar was 7c., and coffee A sugar 10, 
I would take the latter. If the grape-sugar was 6, I 
would take the grape. As it really stands in the 
proportion of about 4 to 10, I think the grape-sugar 
agreat saving. It will not pay to order any kind of 
sugar by express; sugar goes ata very low rate by 
freight, in quantities of 50lbs. or more.] 


HOW LONG WILL A SWARM OF BEES KEEP TWO LAY- 
ING QUEENS? 


This isthe fourth season fora queen which I pur 
chased of M. Argo. About the first of June, I no- 
ticed the bees had started queen cells, and conclu- 
ded that they intended to supersede her. The latter 
of June, I found a young laying queen in the 

ive; thenin July, when extracting, I found the old 
queen still there, and there she has been ever since, 
as wellas the young queen which was raised. At 
least, they were both in the hive a week ago, when I 
opened it to show a ago the curiosity. 

Hudson, Ill., Sep. 13th, 1878. EDGAR SAGER. 

Send me two copies of GLEANINGS, and one copy 
to Jno. C. Buckland, Esq. Waikonaike, Otago, New 
Zealand. 

Your ideas and work about bees are too elabo- 
rate for this colony; they are left out all winter, 
and generally have to look after themselves all 
the year round. JOHN H. EVERY. 

Dunnedin, Otago, New Zealand. June Ist, 1878. 


{So, you see, GLEANINGS has got away off there.) 


The queen and racks came in good shape. I 
like your bottle queen cages very much. I think 
a queen could be _— any length of time in them, 
Be sure and report how yours are getting along, 
that you caged in July. AMOS JOHNSON. 

Sugar Grove, Pa,, Sep. 16th, 1878. 

fe. of those caged in July are sold, except 3 or 
4 hybrids ; these are all right yet. Fresh bees 
have been given them, once or twice. One that 
stood near my type writer was chilled during a 
cool night, but the rest were kept in the house 
apiary, the even temperature of which keeps them 
perfectly safe. 





QUEENS THAT WON'T LAY. 


A friend of mine had two queens, reared in full 
colonies, which never layed either drone or worker 
eggs. One being small, he removed her, and gave 
the bees brood to rear another queen. Thinking it 
might be the fault of the bees, he sent her to me to 
introduce into a nucleus, and try her among otPer 
bees. I introduced her, and she has been reigning 
supreme about 12 days; I have made two examina- 
tions, and nary egg has she layed. She is an Italian 
queen, large size, fully developed, with perfect 
wings, and is in every respect equal to a laying 
queen in a large colony. 

Both the above queens were reared in June, by 
swarms that had swarmed naturally. Did you ever 
hear of such queens before? S. DILLMAN. 


(Several such have been reported, and I have 
owned one, fine, large queen that would not lay.] 


SWEATING HONEY—A LIVE DRONE TRAP. 


I have more trouble with my honey, on account of 
its leaking and running out, than ever before. Sec- 
tions that have been off 6 or 7 weeks leak very 
much; what is the cause? taking off too soon? or 
thin cappings? It is oozing out now. I have not 
taken any off since July 15, until the other day, I 
took 20 sections, and it is running the same as the 
Pog ad and I know that it is white clover honey made 

n July. 

The honey season this fall was short and light. I 
took 48 sections 44% by 4% that weighed 60lbs. strong; 
they were well finished, but bulged. 

I had one chicken, & grown, that caught and ate 
more drones than is reasonable to tell; it stood in 
front of the hives, and took them on the wing and 
off from the front of the hive, until it was satisfied. 

JOHN A. JARRET. 

West Point, Iowa, Sep. 2, 1878. 

{1 fear your honey is kept in a damp place; I 
would give it to a swarm of bees to clean off, and fix 
up. You will need to feed them heavily first, or 
they will go to uncapping it. It is possible there is 
a kind of honey that absorbs moisture from the at- 
mosphere. Try keeping it in an upper room, pro- 
tected from frost. Your chicken is certainly ahead 
of drone traps.) 


The last lot of smokers came to hand all right, and 
were all engaged before I got them from the exp. 
office. Thanks for sending more than ordered. I 
will give you areport of what my bees have done 
for me, this summer. 

My outlay is as follows: 





Four swarms in spring, @ $10.00 ............. $40 00 

COORD TOU FOU nce cnt stress e cvccsesonssy ns 4 50 

Imported queen from Blood .................. 5 50 
TORR OI bala od liao ck ide cth dea site's $49 

My credit is as follows: 

To increase of 10 SwarmS.................... $100 00 

350 Ibs. box honey @ 12c........ 2.2.2.2... 45 78 

Queens hk s cpicapsgh s:0h on cediynaiacenss 11 00 
SOOM GROIN iid scons bars sép0uess- cea easees $154 75 


So you can see my profit is $105.25 from 4 stands 
of bees, and they are gathering honey very fast 
re I think my honey will exceed 400lbs., but I 

ave made a.safe calculation; I count my bees at 
$10. a stand, because they are all Italians, and in 
the spring, they were not; they are worth that 
clear of the hives. I took some of my honey to 
market the other day, and they thought it the ni- 
cest honey they had ever seen in their town. 

JAMES PARSHALL. 

Union Valley, Mo., Sept. 6th, 1878. 

SE . sree se eects il 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Lopes, 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 
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till Mar., ’79, but you can send me 50c._ ‘I will 
only keep a few stocks of bees for farm use. 
I can make more money on the farm. 
Vermont, Ills., Sep. 18th, ’78. HARDIN HAINES. 


ify LEASE stop GLEANINGS. My time is not out 
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EXTRACTING FROM BROKEN PIECES 
OF COMB OBR FROM SECTION BOXES. 


me extractor that you sent me is just O. P. Q. 
a It works right up to the point. I cannot wish 
= for any better, but would like to know if you 
haven't some other attachment, so that we can ex- 
tract from small pieces of comb. -if so, please an- 
swer through GLEANINGS, or say how it can be 
done. GEO. CASTELLO. 
Saginaw City, Mich., Aug. 19, 1878. 

As we always use the L. extractor, we 
have extracted from pieces of comb, by set- 
ting them up on the wire cloth at the bot- 
tom. The smaller, shallow extractors, for 
Gallup, Adair, and American frames, have 
no such attachment; therefore some ar- 
rangement is really needed for the purpose. 
At the same time,it would be very handy for 
the tall extractors, whenany mishap occurs 
to break a comb down, or when we wish to 
extract from heavy pieces of comb, in warm 
weather. Several devices have been describ- 
ed in the journals, but none of them suit me 
so well as the one figured below, which was 
sent me bya friend in the South; whose name 
I have been so unfortunate as to lose. If he 
will send us his name again, I will give him 
proper credit, and $5.00 for his invention. 

He uses it for extracting from section boxes 
wso, but I think I should prefer to do this in 
the broad frames that hold them, thus doing 
a full set of Satone time. With this ma- 
chine, only one could be extracted at once. 





EXTRACTOR FOR PIECES OF COMB. 

At C are a pairof hinges, that the machine 
may be opened, the more readily to receive 
a heavy,softcomb. The wires, b. are of one 
piece, and are also made to turn that they 
may be hooked into A, when the comb is 
properly in place. The hooks, A,are to hook 
over the top bar of the inside of the revoly- 
ing frameof the extractor. If our friend 
chooses to let me manufacture them, the 
price will be 25c.; if wanted by mail, add 10¢ 
for postage. 

rr 000 me 
WHOSE INVENTION IS IT? 

I conrsss, Ido not know just what is right and 
proper in these matters, and I will submit the cases 
© you all. In the June No. of the A. B. J., Mr. Win- 
der accuses me of copying and appropriating his 
curved point honey knife, and wax extractor. Mr. 
Quinby made and advertised the first curved point 
honey knife Iever saw; and Mr. Winder, at least, 
advertised none, until some time after this. While 
Mr. Q. was alive, I never thought of supplying them. 


If Tam correct, the first I ever made, was to fill an 
order for Mr. L.C. Root. In all my price lists, I 
state very plainly that I prefer my original straight 
bladed knife. The first wax extractor I ever saw, 
was purchased of Gray und Winder, and their adver- 
tisement states (see A. B. J., July, 1871) that the ma- 
chine was imported by Mr. Gray. If I am correct, it 
was a German invention. The machine I bought 





cost me $8.00. I wrote, at once, that they should be 
made cheaper. As the parties refused to do this, | 
made a similar one to be used on a common miik 
pan, at an expense of $3.00. I think Mr. Winder 
will agree to this. I did copy, at least, in part, the 
implement I bought of Messrs. Gray and Winder, 
butas they did not claim to be inventors, it looks 
to me as if 1 was excusable, ote as it was 
for the = ose of doing a public good. Since it 
is very likely that I take a selfish view of the mat- 
ter as is natural, I will pay the above firm $25.() 
for the copying I did, providing I can use the 
money to pay the debt the said firm justly and 
honestly owe Mr. Parker. This will satisfy all par- 
ties, and, I hope end all complaints. 
A friend writes as follows: 


I think the idea of friend Stack, in regard to trans- 
ferring larve to queen cells in oe Te deserves 
a place inthe A BC. What say you? am much 
interested in that work, and hope to see it as com- 
plete as possible. L. 8. JONEs. 


I agree with you, but friend Slack did not origin- 
ate the idea; he got it from a friend in the South. 
and this friend found it given in an old No. ot 
GLEANINGS, by J. L. Davis, of Delhi, Mich. For a 
year or two, we yes friend Davis was the orig- 
inal inventor, and called it Davis’ transposition 
process; but a subscriber, in California, has recent- 
y furnished pretty good evidence that he and his 
brother made the plan work several years before 
friend Davis did. ho is the inventor? and who 
deserves the thanks? Many of these things belong 
so nearly to a great many of you, that I think we 
had better give God the thanks; and rejoice that we 
have helped even a little. I was going to wind 
up with something about patents, but I think | 
won't, even if friend Shuck has taken ro Aygo 
feeder and put some sticks and wire cloth on it and 
had it patented. It is a very pretty little feeder, 
anyway, and maybe he thinks he had as mneh right 
to my feeder as I had to friend Winder’s wax ex- 
tractor. I shan’t quarrel any more to-day, or scold 
either; see if I do. 


P.S.—Transferring of larvae will appear in A BC 
part third, which will be published next month on 
the new press. 


New Quinby Smokers! 








The Smoker Iam offering the present season, is 
entirely new in many respects, and is pronounced 
the best in market. In quality of material and man- 
ner of construction, it is as durable as can be made. 
It works as perfectly in every way, as any smoker 
now in use. 

See what bee-keepers say of it. 

“T have thoroughly tested the smoker. It works 
like acharm. Everything about it is perfect. The) 
are made in a thorough and workmanlike manner. 
I consider it the best smoker in use.” 

Wenham, Mass., July 10, 1878. H, ALLEY. 

“after selling a large number of your smokers we 
are gratified to know that they give general satisfac- 
tion. We keep all the prominent styles in stock, 
and whenever a visitor buys one he always selects 
the New Ruins i preference to any other.” 


Canajoharie, Y., July 17, 1878. J. H. NELLIS. 

Sent on receipt of price. Hs 
2% inch tube Uy mall: 6.68 an a $1 75 
2 epee re er mee eee 1 50 

By express 25 cents less. 

Send for circular of General Supplies to : 
5-4 L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, N. Y. 
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PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 


April, May and June................. 12 frances in gold. 
July and August........ 0 ........... tae 84 
— aa. hades p cvadeckiviae 

ce for California and Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. 

No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If anyone should refuse to accept the invoice, 
all right to a compensation shall be lost. [The value 
of a franc is 18% cents, gold.—Ed } 

D. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 


BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Lam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, [ have marked with 
a*; those T especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price,” large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First or Second**.. 25 
A BC of Bee Culture. Part Ist, & 2d, In one Vol. 40 
Cook's New Manual** 1 25 





¢ “ td 












TO I SIO ooo o irc esos kc ve neces teces 1 00 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t....” $2 00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Se ae ee Te 1 50 
Bee-keeperis Text Book*t ——— Fa vi 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by os Hunter*§.. 1 25 
Manual of the Apiary, by Prof. oe J. Cook**... 30 
FAROE I a ov cannes s cc cn woce cscs 20 
How I made $350 a Year with Med Beest$....... 25 
ye 8, er rrrre eric 75 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**,..................065 1 50 

MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 

Tete RS TOs ons i cccce ce cccccccccactos 1 00 
Five Acres too Much**.................0ce eens 1 50 
Tim Bunker Papers*...... 1 50 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard**...................... 50 
Rook on Birds, Holden*................0.2000 ‘ 25 
Window Gardening... .............ceeeeee eee 1 50 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*................ 25 
How to Use The Microscope................-+-- 75 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
NE, obo dn cic chiat via Sow adecedveicns ceed 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Practical Floriculture*...........0.... 0 .cee. ees 1 50 
Gardening for Profit**...............6...0ee eee 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*............. donee 1 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar’.......... 150 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 150 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely...... 1 50 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
How to Make Candy**...................0se eee 50 
Fret Sawing for Picneure and Profit*#......... 5O 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... i) 
Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns, words only 06 
* words and music, paper 30 

” o “ boa 35 
Murphy Temperance Pledges, per 100 cards.. 40 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT’ THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris.................-0008 $5 50 
American Bird Fancier................ ....eee é 

Apple Culturist, Todd. ...................200e ee 150 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 375 
American Pomology, MURMMI i.e. 5. covets 3 00 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 88 


American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1 75 





American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... per 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 
Burr’s Vegetables of RE Fe a Fare pe ery se 
Canary Birds.............. paper 50........ cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food 3 Denhestts Gea ava 
Ris SY 
Cranberry Culture, White...................... 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... .............0 cece eee 
Cranberry . Colas. s.cnccc cus vesencciseresevees 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buiat OBR 2 Sa Tee Ar RS Ft 
Carpentry Made Easy, Bell....................- 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Complete Works on + sass ie” Seer 
Dana’s Muck Manual................ 20002000 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
ho 2 RRR err er or eee 


Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring.. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
ORIOL @ PUGET TROON oo. Soi ccc ccccsvscesede sees 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
ames Creare, GAPHOk oc. -oi5iccssnvcscvacescscee 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 

RUINO RG acdc case Cae Wscennveeneusahess 


Pur, Pee wesd WORUHOl. 6... 5 cin c cccicnsdecieccse 
WOTUAI PON BGG. os 6 clic s Soc nccccncscceeeedenecs 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas. . 
Gardening For The South 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson... 
Gardening For Ladies, Loudon....... 
Grégory On Cabbages....paper....... 
Gregory On Squashes....paper... ... 
Gregory On Onions....... DR ass ccctvans as 
Guenon On Milch Cows............ 062-200 eeees 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle............ 0... cece cece eee 
Garden Vegetables, Burr..................ee00+ 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
Hoosier Schoolmaster..................006 eee 
REC CUI 6 aces oc aeons tie obs vcctddcesece 





| RAMETERS OF DMO Fas each cgka sos cccveceseccoecs 
| How Plants Grow, Gray.............. ccc eeeees 


How To Paint, Gardner...........c.eccccsececes 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
How To Use The Pistol...............ceeeeeeees 
Insects Injurious to ection. ia 

With Colored Plates, $6 50 


Jennings’ Horse Training _— OO 5 cise 
Johnson's How Crops Feed 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow..................+ 
Jenny June’s Cook Book................020.006- 
Klipparts aa cs statis wis eugwnakees 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat............... 22... 
Landscape Gardening, Downing............- 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 
BEUGMPOONE COMET oi oie oo eee vn Ko sc ee cee as 
My Farm of Edgewood..... 
Money In The Garden, Quinn..... 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture..... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 
Mina DECC a naeGls eae tecaden akeaa 


My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
My Vineyard at Lakeview.................0c0ee 
New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale...........,......655 
POR WINE FOU Ts hi av ck ok dans bs 8lav iv ccucsae 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
ee SPN, Wi hice cetaceey scascasstes 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
Pemon Culture, PUNCH Bs. cs ccc lacvccccncecceccs 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Painter, Guilder — INS soc wa cedecessus 
Parsons On The R 
Practical Poultry nel WR os vidic Si cess 
Practical Trout Culture................252 eee 
Bene en Ci POUIO So 5 5. 5s vcec caacctes ch cescness 
Rhododendrons, Rand ..........0 cc 2. cece eee eee 
Sorghum and Its Products........ 0.6.2. .00. 0005 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story.......... 
Silk Grower's Guide... ......... 
Skillful Housewife............. me 
Shocting.on The Wing. .........:.0ccdeissecosees 
Sorgho, or The Northern Svgar Plant, Hedges. 
The Farmer’s Receipt Book...... ...........4. 
PE EIA, POTREIG 6. onc ic cc oink cece ndbevseecens 
Taxide rmist’ I 6 caaeke thie tamtesa.cue 
Youman’s Household Sc 
OREITG CE Te FOO oo ieisain od 5b dn'n o/h ce tikcews'odceees 
PIN PMO iiic ue chac's vesaviactvccecces v6 ‘ 
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OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPPANNED AND LETTERED. 


at 


-onstantly on 


NOW IN USE, 


included 


Lonestroth 


3 
knife 


All the above sizes kept 


503 American frame 
hae ) 
NO 


300. 


OVER 1000 


9 
2 


by, &: 





dair frame, 


Quin 


. 
* 
. 
9 . 
ese prices. 
hand ready to ship. 


zsallup frame, $6, 


PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 


For ¢ 
$6,75 
$7,00 


th 


ater or any such 


TTI 
ity 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade that needs no hot w 
“fussing” to make it uncap nicely. 


er In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. aa 


ADVERTISE MENTS. 


Adv pdaieniante will be received at the rate of ?0 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per Ib. for any quantity of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R. R. at 
. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Alsile Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike cl clover seed, very clean 
and raised near us. Price per Ib., 25c; per bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $15.50; +2 bushel, $7.00; peck, $3.75. If want- 
ed by mail add 18e per |b. for bag and postage. 

A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


QUEENS FOR SALE. 





Queens reared from imported aiken. as soon as 
they commence laying, each $1.00. These are to be 
taken just as they come, and no one is to be allowed 
to pick them over, under any circumstances. ‘Test- 
ed queens of ordinary appearance, and ordinarily 
prolific, will be $2.00. If we select the largest, yel- 
lowest, most prolific, and that produce the finest 
bees, the price will be $3.00 

For such as are small, dark, or old, but that pro- 
duce nicely marked bees, the price will be $1.50. 
Hybrid queens when we have them, will be 50c. 

All of the above, we guarantee safe at your ex- 
press office, and that they are as represented, but 
can be responsible for them no farther. 

We have made arrangements with our Express Co., 
the Union, to forward queens to all points on their 
line for 15e; when they pass on to other lines, the 
charge is 25c more. We almost invariably, ship 
queens by return Express. There is no advantage 
in prepaying the Express. A half-dozen queens can 
be sent as s che aply asone. A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


J. E. MOORE's 


PERFECTION HONEY BOY, 


Adapted to any sized sections. Send for Cireular. 
Address, BYRON APTARY, 
J. KE. Moons, Sup't, 
Byron, Genesee Co., N. Y 


SMOKERS. 


Tam overwhelmed with letters asking “which size 
of smoker is the best?” 

Mr. J. KE. Hetherington ordered eight of the large 
for his apiaries, and for coarse fuel they are the best. 

The Standard is what its name implies, and consti- 
tutes the bulk of sales so far. 

The small is a pretty implement answering nicely 
for a few colonies of bees, and to kill lice on house 
plants; it is larger, however, than the improved 
Quinby. 

The first “Direct Draft’? smoker ever sold has. been 
used one year, and sold for one dollar, as the gentle- 
man wanted a large size. 

It was a Standard and he paid $2.00 and says “he 
would not be without one a single day in the season 
for the price.” 

They go all the time and burn sound or rotten wood, 
tobacco, or sulphur. 

Directions sent with every smoker. 

These smokers are a necessity in modern bee culture, 
and are indispensable in the easy, profitable and pleas- 
ant management of bees in any hive—ancient or mod- 
ern. Sent by mail, post paid, 9 pa tof e ice. 

{xtra Large. per eo 3M Hail. . $200 

Standard re oe 

Small, ; ” 1 00 

Patented nite, . 1878, ‘Views teiured: only by 
the inventor, T. F. BINGHAM, 

411 Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. 











